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I  GROUP  WORK  IN  CLEVELAND— 1942  PATTERN 

I  EVA  B.  PALMER 

i 

i 

'  Case  working  agencies  arc  becoming  in-  meeting  weekly  at  the  Public  Library  where 

i'creasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  suitable  a  number  of  sighted  men  took  turns  in  rcad- 
Rcrcation  for  people  to  whom  life  offers  little  ing  aloud,  conducting  entertainments,  and 
stimulation  or  variety.  In  homes  for  the  aged  distributing  concert  tickets.  A  couple  of  years 
and  other  places  of  permanent  residence,  every  later  at  a  branch  library,  a  club  was  started 
effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  some  fun  for  the  older  blind  men  who  lived  in  that 
into  the  daily  routine  and  to  revive  the  spirit  section  of  the  city.  A  number  of  them  were 
of  lively  competition  as  in  games  of  many  Welsh  and  were  good  singers,  and  their 
kinds.  In  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  the  music  has  continued  to  the  present  time, 
older  people  long  passionately  for  a  chance  to  Their  club  is  now  called  the  Monday  Forum 
use  their  talents  and  to  enjoy  some  entertain-  and  meets  every  other  week  at  Grassclli 
ment  which  will  furnish  topics  of  conversa-  House,  transportation  being  furnished.  Mcm- 
tion  and  a  wider  outlook.  Young  and  old,  bers  of  the  several  committees  on  social  serv- 
active  and  shut-in,  all  should  be  helped  to  ice  are  responsible  for  programs  and  for  light 
achieve  satisfaction  along  these  lines.  Effort  refreshments  at  each  meeting.  Their  holiday 
should  be  made  to  get  people  together  on  the  party  is  always  a  gala  occasion.  In  the  last 
basis  of  some  degree  of  congeniality  rather  year  a  number  of  older  blind  women  have 
than  because  they  have  a  common  handicap,  been  invited  to  join  this  club,  and  their  pres- 
The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has  ence  has  added  zest  to  the  meetings.  The 
worked  steadily  for  the  past  thirty-six  years  membership  is  now  thirty, 
to  develop  a  fairly  adequate  program  of  On  the  same  afternoon  in  a  club  house 
wholesome  recreation  for  all  who  need  it.  across  the  city  from  Grasselli  House,  a  sim- 
Back  in  1906  a  group  of  blind  men  was  ilar  group  is  meeting  and  is  promoted  by  its 
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own  committee  of  volunteers.  This  Lakewood  ten-week  period  in  the  late  spring,  and  the 
Reading  Club  has  been  in  existence  since  next  fall  the  men  organized  a  club  which  has 
1922  and  has  meant  a  great  deal  in  the  lives  had  several  names  and  is  now  called  the  C.  A. 
erf  its  members.  Parties  at  Christmas  and  on  Grasselli  Club  in  honor  of  the  benefactor  of 
Washington’s  Birthday  and  a  wonderful  June  the  Society  who  gave  his  former  home  as  a 
picnic  are  Mgerly  anticipated.  The  member-  headquarters  for  work  for  the  blind.  There 
ship  stays  around  twenty-six,  and  transporta-  were  many  splendid  voices  in  the  mernber- 
tion  is  furnished  for  all.  In  these  two  clubs  ship,  and  the  Glee  Club  did  outstanding 
which  arc  for  older  blind  people  lasting  work  giving  many  concerts.  Their  program 
friendships  arc  formed,  with  many  resulting  included  dramatics,  discussion  of  current 
contacts  aside  from  the  regular  meetings.  events,  dances,  and  in  short,  practically  all  the 
The  Optimist  Club  was  organized  by  Mrs.  activities  of  a  club  of  sighted  men.  At  the 
Robert  B.  Irwin  in  1913  and  has  never  lapsed,  present  time  the  club  is  in  a  period  of  great 
quite  a  number  of  the  charter  members  being  activity  with  seventy-six  members  and  a  full 
still  active.  Formed  for  the  younger  blind  program  which  included,  during  the  past 
women,  it  now  includes  many  who  arc  older  season,  ten  social  affairs  and  six  evening 
but  still  interested  in  a  good  time  and  self-  meetings  addressed  by  leading  speakers  of 
improvement.  Meetings  arc  held  two  evenings  the  city.  A  philanthropic  project  is  the  de- 
a  month  at  Grasselli  House,  and  guides  arc  livery  of  candy  and  tobacco  to  the  blind  at 
paid  to  bring  members  who  have  no  one  in  the  City  Infirmary. 

their  families  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  Smaller  clubs  have  been  built  up  around  a 
Through  the  years  the  program  has  included  common  interest.  These  include  a  bridge 
a  very  successful  glee  club,  dramatics,  much  club  meeting  bi-monthly  for  instruction  in 
dancing,  picnics,  parties,  and  speakers  on  per-  contract  bridge  and  sponsored  by  the  Clcv^ 
tinent  subjects.  One  season  a  “Charm  School”  land  Whist  Club;  a  dancing  class  which 
was  conducted,  and  topics  included  the  culti-  meets  weekly  in  the  gymnasium  of  a  centrally 
vation  of  a  pleasant  speaking  voice,  the  selec-  legated  high  schcxsl;  a  play-reading  group 
tion  of  becoming  attire,  care  of  the  hair  and  meeting  twice  a  month,  guided  by  a  volunteer 
skin,  and  the  importance  of  interesting  con-  who  has  had  training  in  dramatics — after 
versation.  The  best  obtainable  speakers  were  several  months  of  practice,  the  plays  are  read 
secured  to  present  every  phase  of  the  subject,  before  a  good-sized  audience;  a  music  appr^ 
Philanthropic  projects  of  the  club  have  in-  ciation  class  which  meets  weekly  in  the  homes 
eluded  dinners  and  gifts  at  Christmas  to  two  of  various  volunteers,  and  just  now  is  prepar- 
or  three  needy  famiUes  having  a  blind  mem-  ing  for  a  concert  by  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
ber,  presentation  of  a  good-sized  check  to  the  Orchestra,  the  program  having  been  selected 
Cleveland  Orchestra  Company  in  apprecia-  with  their  special  preferences  in  mind.  The 
tion  of  the  many  concerts  enjoyed,  and  re-  hostesses  serve  light  refreshments  and  motor 
peated  gifts  of  money  to  the  Red  Cross,  service  is  provided. 

Knitters  among  the  blind  are  always  busy,  Cleveland  has  a  fully  developed  program 
producing  needed  supplies.  for  its  178  colored  blind  people  and  this  wiU 

A  comparable  club  for  the  younger  active  be  described  in  a  later  article.  The  activities 
men  started  in  1914  with  a  course  on  sales-  are  directed  by  a  blind  staff  member,  a  Tuv 
manship.  All  blind  men  selling  their  wares  kegee  graduate  with  additional  training  in 
or  their  services  met  one  night  a  week  to  hear  social  work.  The  five  clubs  arc  called,  the 
talks  from  experts  who  became  greatly  inter-  Goodwill  Group,  the  Cheerio  Circle,  the 
ested  in  the  project.  These  talks  covered  a  Cultural  Group,  the  Fellowship  Club,  and 
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the  Home  Makers  Group.  A  committee  of 
colored  volunteers,  educated  and  enthusiastic, 
makes  this  valuable  work  possible. 

Varied  AcmviriES 

At  Christmas  time  Grasselli  House  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  sweet-smelling  balsam  and  trees 
with  many  lights,  and  a  program  of  happy 
activities  is  carried  out.  Volunteers  pack  and 
wrap  gift  baskets,  tying  branches  of  green 
across  the  top.  These  go  to  the  sick  and  lonely 
blind  and  to  the  men  and  women  at  the  City 
Infirmary.  Other  volunteers  make  all  the  de¬ 
liveries.  The  various  clubs  have  their  holiday 
parties  at  the  house,  and  the  luncheon  for  all 
the  blind  workers  employed  at  the  Society’s 
shops  is  prepared  and  served  also  by  the 
volunteers. 

Wade  Park  Manor,  one  of  the  city’s  finest 
residential  hotels,  has  for  twelve  years  given 
a  spring  party  in  its  ballroom  for  blind  men 
and  women.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  a  varied  musical  program  is  given 
especially  for  guests  who  do  not  dance.  Pro¬ 
fessional  talent  is  all  donated  as  are  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  first-class  orchestra  which  later  plays 
for  the  dancing.  Residents  of  this  hotel  often 
lend  their  cars  and  drivers  in  order  that  blind 
people,  unable  to  come  by  street  car,  may 
attend.  Refreshments  are  served,  and  this 
party  is  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
year. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  braille  pupils  of 
the  home  teacher,  a  fine  dinner  was  given  for 
all  readers  who  had  mastered  Grade  Two 
and  who  had  learned  to  read  after  reaching 
maturity.  A  pin  was  presented  to  each  one  in 
recognition  of  his  achievement. 

Certified  to  the  Cleveland  Street  Railway 
Company  by  the  Society,  Cleveland  blind 
people  have  the  privilege  of  free  transporta¬ 
tion  on  street  cars  and  busses  if  accompanied 
by  a  sighted  guide.  This  is  of  great  help  in 
the  group  work  program,  as  many  can  afford 
one  fare  where  two  would  be  out  of  the 
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question.  This  concession  was  secured  by  a 
member  of  one  of  our  volunteer  conunittees. 

Sunday  Open  House 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  a  large  gathering 
of  blind  people  has  assembled  at  Grasselli 
House  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  of  each 
month.  Many  people,  perhaps  unsuited  for 
club  participation,  enjoy  meeting  old  friends 
and  making  new  ones  and  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  varied  entertainments  and  refresh¬ 
ments  provided.  Different  groups  in  the  city 
secure  the  talent  and  donate  the  food  each 
month;  for  example,  the  Chi  Omega  Sorority 
always  arranges  for  the  December  meeting, 
and  the  Covmcil  of  Jewish  Women  for  the 
one  in  April. 

Concerts  and  Grand  Opera 

Friends  of  the  Society  donate  season  tickets 
to  the  forty  concerts  of  the  Cleveland  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  These  are  eagerly  sought 
by  the  blind  music  lovers,  and  great  care  is 
taken  in  their  distribution  in  order  that  as 
many  as  possible  may  enjoy  the  privilege. 
The  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Association 
is  this  spring  coming  to  Cleveland  for  its 
seventeenth  season.  Eight  performances  are 
given  in  Public  Hall  which  scats  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  persons.  From  a  thousand  to  fourteen 
hundred  tickets  are  given  to  the  Society  each 
year  for  use  by  blind  people.  These  arc  for 
balcony  scats  close  to  the  stage,  where  no 
complete  view  is  possible  but  where  every 
lovely  note  is  clearly  heard.  Blind  music 
lovers  can  go  to  as  many  performances  as 
they  wish;  some  go  every  evening. 

Summer  Camp 

Running  through  thoughts  and  conversa¬ 
tion  all  year  is  Highbrook  Lodge,  the  summer 
camp.  Presented  to  the  Society  in  1928,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty-three  acres  of  hills,  woods,  and 
streams.  Guiding  wires  on  three-foot  posts 
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are  strung  to  all  parts  of  the  grounds,  and 
blind  people  who  have  never  ventured  alone 
may  follow  the  wire  into  the  deep  woods, 
rest  on  a  bench,  and  listen  to  the  birds  and 
the  wind  in  the  trees.  Groups  of  thirty,  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  basis  of  common  interests,  are 
taken  to  camp  in  cars  by  volunteers  and  stay 
one  week.  The  yoimger  blind  women  may  be 
followed  by  the  older  blind  men,  etc., 
throughout  the  season.  The  effect,  especially 
on  the  newly  blinded,  is  miraculous,  and  the 
experience  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  fine 
dance  hall  affords  space  for  parties  of  all 
kinds;  a  solarium  provides  for  sun-bathing 
and  a  place  for  rest  in  absolute  quiet,  and  the 
latest  addition,  a  handsome  fireplace  for  out¬ 
door  cooking,  enables  guests  to  enjoy  meals 
at  tables  set  under  the  trees.  Stones  for  this 
fireplace  were  carried  or  dragged  by  blind  or 
near-blind  campers  from  all  parts  of  the 
twenty-three  acres.  Everyone  wishes  to  re¬ 
turn,  but  preference  is  always  given  to  those 
newly  blinded.  A  college  man,  thirty-eight 
years  old,  was  in  double  darkness  of  both  eyes 
and  spirit,  but  at  the  end  of  his  first  camp 
period  with  a  crowd  of  men  living  bravely 
and  happily  in  the  dark  he  said,  “Well,  now 
I  realize  that  it  is  not  so  terrible  to  be  blind.” 
He  had  been  a  fine  bridge-player  and  had 
supposed  he  could  never  again  enjoy  this 
pastime.  He  had  had  a  few  lessons  in  braille 


before  going  to  camp  so  readily  grasped  the 
technique  of  playing  by  touch,  and  his  marked 
success  against  his  blind  opponents  gave  him 
his  first  real  feeling  of  prestige  since  his  loss 
of  sight. 

Home  teachers  are  studying  the  possibilities 
of  developing  additional  recreation  in  homes 
where  there  is  a  blind  member.  Calls  are 
being  made  in  the  evening  when  the  whole 
family  may  learn  such  games  as  Forty-two. 
Such  help  in  nursing  and  convalescent  homes 
where  there  are  several  blind  persons  leads  to 
the  formation  of  little  groups  having  both 
blind  and  sighted  members  and  is  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  abilities  of  the  blind. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Cleveland 
Society,  a  very  large  number  of  blind  people 
have  been  stimulated  to  take  a  firm  grasp  on 
their  possibilities  and  helped  to  compensate 
for  their  loss  of  sight.  Their  families,  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  tragedy  and  bewildered  by  the 
unfamiliar  problems  presented,  are  generally 
in  as  great  need  of  guidance  as  the  blind 
person. 

In  all  the  varied  program  of  the  Society  the 
services  of  the  unpaid  staff — the  volunteers— 
are  indispensable.  Their  fresh  viewpoint,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  devotion  not  only  sustain  the 
small  paid  staff  but  contribute  greatly  to  the 
education  of  the  public. 
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pose  to  teach  them  by  doing,  and  each  stu¬ 
dent  will  have  his  share  of  the  farm  work  to 
do.  That  is  the  best  way  for  a  man  to  attain 
confidence  in  his  own  ability,  and  that,  after 
all,  is  what  we  must  build.  It  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  many  times  that  blind  people  are 
able  to  succeed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
we  firmly  believe  that  those  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  are  not  exceptional.  Certainly  there 
are  many  more  who  could  build  for  them¬ 
selves  successful  careers  if  they  had  the  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  this  training  which  we  propose  to 
give. 

We  shall  have  no  set  rules  here  at  Barnes 
School,  and  if  we  find  students  who  have 
special  talents,  shall  do  our  best  to  develop 
them.  If,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  those  who 
apparently  have  no  aptitude  for  farm  work, 
we  shall  consider  it  our  job  to  find  where 
their  interests  lie  and  to  develop  them  until 
they  too  have  talents,  and  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  a  chance  to  demonstrate  them. 

The  New  Hampshire  Association  feels 


that  this  school  is  not  a  local  venture,  bv-  ' 
should  reach  out  to  neighboring  states  as  far ' 
as  is  practicable.  We  all  feel  that  this  is  on!;< 
the  beginning  of  this  type  of  project,  and  wt 
would  indeed  be  selfish  if  we  did  not  wish  to 
share  this  pioneer  venture  with  others.  We 
intend  to  work  very  slowly,  testing  oui 
methods  carefully,  feeling  that  our 
will  be  useful  in  guiding  other  schools  d 
this  sort,  which  I  am  sure  are  bound  to  fol 
low.  We  shall  need  help  and  advice  ffm 
others  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  accept  an> 
suggestions  which  we  consider  practical  We 
shall  also  need  the  co-operation  of  othu 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  we  know  that 
shall  receive  it  in  full  measure. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  write  at  length  upon  this 
subject  at  this  time.  I  have  work  to  do  ano 
perhaps,  when  that  work  has  borne  fruit,  I 
shall  be  able  to  write  something  worth  whik 
At  present  I  can  only  say  that  we  shall  do  our 
best  to  make  this  school  a  real  contribution  to 
the  rehabilitation  work  for  the  blind. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OVERBROOK  HOME 
TEACHER  TRAINING  COURSE 

DOROTHY  O.  POST 


The  “horse  and  buggy  doctor,”  the  “itinerant 
minister,”  and  others  who  rendered  service 
to  mankind  during  the  early  days  of  the  de- 
rdopment  of  our  democracy  have  been  ap¬ 
propriately  eulogized.  The  saga  of  the  early 
home  teachers  of  the  blind  in  America  lies 
Immewhere  in  the  dust-covered  records  await¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  bard  to  present  it  to  the 
reading  public.  The  job  of  “doing  good,”  of 
“being  helpful”  in  the  sense  that  it  is  social 
work,  has  been  slower  to  be  recognized  as  a 
prdession  in  the  gradual  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  so  home  teaching  of  the  blind  has  yet 
to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  general  nature 
of  things. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  know  the  unswerving  devotion  of  those 
early  workers  in  a  day  when  life  was  less  or¬ 
ganized  and  complex  than  it  is  today.  Pio¬ 
neers  such  as  Kate  M.  Foley  in  the  West  and 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes  in  the  East  are  splendid  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  workers  of  the  “old  school” 
who  began  when  professional  training  for 
their  careers  was  unknown  and  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  work  that  they  sponsored 
in  their  localities.  There  are  many  of  these 
workers  who,  although  they  do  not  meet  the 
recently  established  professional  standards  in 
agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States,  do  have  the  fire,  zeal,  and  understand¬ 
ing  which  enable  them  to  render  valuable 
•ervice.  In  the  modern  world,  however,  if 
blind  clients  are  to  receive  service  comparable 
to  that  rendered  by  other  social  work  agencies, 
»nd  if  agencies  for  the  blind  are  to  receive 
their  rightful  recognition,  home  teachers  and 


case  workers  for  the  blind  must  comply  with 
standards  equal  to  those  required  of  workers 
in  other  fields  of  social  work. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  year.  Dr.  Olin  H. 
Burritt  recognized  the  need  for  professional 
training  for  those  working  with  the  blind. 
With  foresight  and  vision  far  beyond  other 
educators  in  the  field  at  that  time,  he  set 
about  seeking  the  co-operation  of  professional 
schools  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
principal.  In  the  home-teacher  training  en¬ 
terprise  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Dean,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  P.  Robinson,  Associate  Director,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health 
Work,  recognized  the  possibilities  of  the  for¬ 
ward  step  that  Dr.  Burritt  was  attempting  to 
take,  and  it  was  through  their  efforts  that 
the  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work  co¬ 
operated  actively  in  the  experiment  of  giving 
home  teachers  some  training  in  a  school  of 
social  work.  This  was  the  first  school  of  so¬ 
cial  work  in  the  United  States  to  give  blind 
home  teachers  the  opportunity  to  take  courses 
in  social  problems  and  case  work  practice 
along  with  their  work  for  the  blind — ^in  other 
words,  this  school  has  pioneered  in  giving 
workers  for  the  blind  an  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  Mr.  Pray  recognized  in  the 
enterprise  an  opportunity  for  mutual  benefit, 
and  the  co-operative  relationship  between  the 
two  schools  has  continued  since  the  first  two 
students  began  attending  classes  in  1922.  In 
the  course  of  twenty  years  there  have  been 
intermittent  periods  when  there  were  no  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  course,  but  at  least  twenty-three 
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who  have  received  the  home  teaching  cer¬ 
tificate  and  several  others  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  part  of  the  work  had  a  substantial 
amount  of  preparation  in  the  area  of  social 
work. 

From  the  beginning,  personality  and  out¬ 
standing  ability  were  considered  necessary 
for  the  student  taking  the  course,  but  no  defi¬ 
nite  qualifications  were  set  up.  The  first  stu¬ 
dents  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  ability 
they  had  proved  in  the  high-school  classes  at 
Overbrook.  Later,  when  other  states  began 
sending  their  students  for  training,  it  was 
left  to  the  state  to  choose  the  type  of  person 
who  could  gather  from  the  course  the  fund 
of  knowledge  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  local  situation.  In  recent  years  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  required  to  have  at  least  two 
years  of  college  work  and  have  been  advised 
to  have  courses  in  psychology  and  sociology 
if  possible.  Even  then  the  state  has  been  given 
the  choice  of  the  type  of  student  because,  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  sponsoring  state 
planned  to  employ  the  student  on  completion 
of  training. 

Requirements  of  the  course  were  flexible 
because  the  students  attended  Overbrook  in 
small  groups,  and  the  course  was  set  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  individual  needs.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  there  has  not  been  enough 
uniformity  in  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  to  make  possible  the  setting  up 
of  definite  requirements  which  would  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  sections  that  have  been 
represented  by  students  in  the  course.  The 
students  have  had  the  privilege  of  using  the 
facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  selected  social 
agencies  in  Philadelphia  to  get  the  skills  and 
the  knowledge  that  they  could  use  to  best 
advantage  in  their  particular  localities.  The 
basic  courses  in  history  of  work  for  the  blind, 
methods  of  teaching  the  writing  systems,  and 
general  courses  in  social  problems  have  re¬ 
mained  the  same  throughout;  but  the  lecture 


courses,  the  field  work,  and  the  work  in  man¬ 
ual  arts  have  been  varied  to  meet  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  the  changing  conditions 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Professional  Standards  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  his  report  given  at  the  Indianapdh 
Convention  in  1941,  recognizes  home  teach¬ 
ing  as  an  uncharted  area  but  feels  that  it 
roughly  admits  of  two  interpretations.  He 
recommends  that,  for  purposes  of  certifica¬ 
tion,  home  teachers  be  classified  in  two  di- 


Class  I:  Home  teachers  who  are  responsibk 
for  instruction  and  have  only  incidental  respem- 
sibility  for  social  adjustment. 

Class  II:  Home  teachers  who  are  responsible 
for  both  instruction  and  social  adjustment. 


In  further  discussion  in  his  report  Mr.  Allen 
outlines  definite  standards  for  these  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  these  were  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
With  the  setting  up  of  these  standards  by  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.,  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
placing  the  requirements  of  the  Overbrook 
course  on  a  basis  of  required  and  elective 
subjects  and  for  classifying  the  certificata 
according  to  the  type  of  work  completed  in  I 
the  course.  The  general  plan  of  the  course  is 
to  prepare  students  to  be  Class  I  home  teach¬ 
ers,  but  as  a  result  of  Overbrook’s  policy  of 
meeting  the  individual  needs  of  the  students, 
two  home  teachers  completing  the  course- 
one  in  1938  and  the  other  in  1942 — will  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  Class  II  certificates  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Allen. 

Throughout  the  twenty-year  period  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  between  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  in 
seeking  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  home 
teacher  trainees,  the  difficulty  of  finding  field 
work  for  the  students  has  loomed  so  large 
that  Miss  Robinson  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Dr.  Burritt  speaks  of  it  as  a  “baffling  prob¬ 
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nau.  1cm All  through  the  twenties  and  until  1934 
eedi  we  find  in  the  records  of  the  School  of  Social 
ion,  Work  evidence  that  the  supervisors  of  the 
field  work  were  not  satisfied  with  the  set-up 
idien  the  students  were  carrying  case  loads 
;  the  ’Wth  sighted  clients.  Over  and  over  in  the 
tljt  lupervisor’s  records  there  is  the  statement, 
poli,  “We  must  find  more  work  for  these  students 
with  cases  where  blindness  is  a  factor.” 
at  il  Throughout  the  period  of  almost  thirteen 
years  during  which  the  School  of  Social 
ifica-  co-operated  with  Overbrook,  the 

j  (ij.  attitude  of  many  different  supervisors  is  con¬ 
sent  and  clear — namely,  that  visually  handi- 
isiMe  students  are  more  successful  with 

jpnn. !  case  loads  of  blind  clients.  This  coincides 
•  i-  with  the  belief  of  all  students  of  psychology 
uible  in  work  for  the  blind  that  the  blind  home 
[  teacher  has  an  important  contribution  to 
I  make  in  her  contacts  with  blind  clients. 

;rtifi*  |  During  the  thirties  the  independent  schools 
aicf],  social  work  in  the  country  began  to  ally 
lind.  themselves  with  universities  and  schools  of 
y  the  I  kigher  learning  in  order  that  they  might  have 
j  fof  the  privilege  of  granting  the  Master’s  De- 
irook  The  development  of  a  professional  cur¬ 
ative  riculum  in  social  work  caused  an  extension  of 
icatc  the  required  time  to  a  two-year  period  be- 
^  in  cause  the  amount  of  practice  work  made  it 
CSC  is  1  impossible  to  cover  in  one  year  the  academic 
each-  required  for  the  degree.  Only  those 
cy  of  students  with  special  personal  qualifications 
lents,  college  graduate  level  could  gain  ad- 

rse—  i  tttission  to  schools  of  social  work  following 
qual-  *kis  change  of  policy. 

to  by  The  problem  of  field  work  in  the  home 

I  teacher  training  course  was  partially  solved 
in  1938  when  the  students  doing  field  work 
were  placed  by  the  Overbrook  Schex)!  di- 
lecdy  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Home  Teaching  ScKicty,  instead  of 
iidng  placed  by  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Sexual  Work  in  the  general  sexrial  agencies. 
The  class  work  for  the  home  teacher  trainees 
at  the  Sch(X)l  of  Social  Work  was  then  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  Extension  Division  because 


they  did  not  have  the  prerequisites  for  grad¬ 
uate  study  in  the  regular  School  of  Social 
Work. 

During  the  period  1936-41  it  was  possible 
to  make  special  arrangements  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  Philadelphia  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  and  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work  for  field  work  for 
some  students.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
there  is  no  agency  for  the  blind  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  which  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work  can  co-operate  for  field  work 
for  students  wishing  to  qualify  for  the  Class 
II  certificate  of  the  AA.W.B.  The  School  of 
Social  Work  is  willing  to  admit  for  one  year 
as  regular  students  those,  who  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  applicants  for  the  regular 
school  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  academic 
eligibility,  can  meet  the  qualifications.  The 
caliber  of  students  so  accepted  will  have  to 
be  such  that  they  arc  acceptable  for  field 
work  in  a  general  agency.  The  student  body 
of  the  regular  school  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work  seldom  numbers  more 
than  fifty;  and  the  school  feels  that  there  is 
slight  probability  that  it  could  accept  more 
than  two  visually  handicapped  students  at 
any  one  time,  and  this  would  depend  upon 
the  availability  of  proper  field  work  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The  students  in  the  Overbrook  course 
working  for  the  Class  I  and  Class  II  certifi¬ 
cates  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  field 
work  in  the  oldest  home  teaching  society  in 
the  country.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the 
hundrcd-and-tcn-ycar-old  Institution  for  the 
Blind  should  co-operate  with  the  sixty-year- 
old  Home  Teaching  Society,  for  the  great 
William  Moon,  who  founded  the  Society  in 
1882,  came  to  Philadelphia  from  England  on 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Frank  Battles,  then  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  of  the  Institution. 
During  the  meetings  that  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  society,  Dr.  Moon  was 
the  guest  of  Mr.  William  Chapin,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
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the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  then  situated  at 
Twentieth  and  Race  Streets.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  Society  was  to  teach  blind 
people  in  their  homes  to  read  embossed  type 
and  to  establish  circulating  libraries.  By  per> 
mission  of  'the  Board  this  service  has  in  re¬ 
cent  years  been  extended  to  include  simple 
handwork.  In  some  cases  adjustment  of  the 
newly  blind  is  attempted,  but  the  Society  is 
bound  by  its  charter  to  give  service  on  a 
teaching  basis  only. 

Over  the  full  twenty-year  period  the  Over¬ 
brook  course  has  had  much  higher  require¬ 
ments  than  the  standards  set  up  by  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  Committee.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  in  setting  up  home  teaching  require¬ 
ments  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  the  Committee 
had  to  consider  the  qualifications  of  the  ‘ 
many  teachers  in  service  and  the  standards 
of  many  different  localities.  Because  of  the 
limitations  of  field  work  in  Philadelphia,  the 
setting  up  of  standards  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B., 
and  the  changing  social  conditions,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  this  year  to  review  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  course  and  undertake  such  re¬ 
organization  and  revision  as  might  prove  de¬ 
sirable  to  meet  present-day  problems. 

Early  in  the  year  Mrs.  Rosa  Wessel,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  of  Social  Work,  Ruth  Sargent, 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Society,  Marion  Kohn  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Research  Secretary 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
A.  G.  Cowgill,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
and  Dorothy  O.  Post,  Co-ordinator  of  the 
Home  Teacher  Training  Course,  took  part  in 
conferences  regarding  student  qualifications, 
field  work,  the  required  and  elective  phases 
of  the  course,  costs,  housing,  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  which  had  presented  themselves  in  the 
conduct  of  the  course  over  a  period  of  years. 

These  conferences  resulted  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  erf  a  plan  by  which  all  home  teaching 


trainees  will  attend  Overbrook  for  one  year  One  day 
of  intensive  study  of  work  with  the  aduk  Hon 
blind.  On  completion  of  this  study,  those  p-nuired 
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who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  Class  II  certificate 
and  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  a 
school  of  social  work  may  take  their  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  training  in  any  approved  school 
of  social  work  in  the  United  States.  The 
Overbrook  home  teacher’s  certificate  will  be 
granted  on  completion  of  the  second  year  dt 
training.  This  plan  has  several  advantages,  service 
among  them  the  opportunity  it  affords  the  teered  1 
student  of  receiving  training  nearer  home  in  histo 
and  doing  field  work  under  conditions  simi-  turcs  g 
lar  to  those  of  the  community  in  which  she  present- 
expects  to  work.  It  also  avoids  the  undcsirabk  coordii 
concentration  of  a  number  of  blind  students  the  lecti 
in  one  school  of  social  work  which  might  guided 
lead  to  various  difficulties.  search. 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  Class  1  The  ] 
certificate  will  continue  their  studies  at  Over-  Blindne 
brook  the  second  year,  and  under  the  new  this  ycj 
plan  the  course  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  pro-  ter  of 
vide  more  elective  subjects  than  in  the  first  rention 


year. 


The  first  year  course  for  Class  I  and  Class 
II  students  as  it  is  now  set  up  is  as  follows: 


Required  courses  at  Overbrook 
History  of  Work  for  the  Blind 
Current  Resources  for  the  Blind 
Writing  and  Reading  Systems  and  Special 
Devices  for  the  Blind 

Lectures  on  Eye  Conditions:  Causes  of  Blind¬ 
ness  and  Measures  for  Control 
Business  Practices  used  in  Home  Teaching 
Household  Arts  (including  cooking  and  sew¬ 
ing) 

Knitting  and  Basketry 


At  least  two  electives  from  the  following  courses 
in  manual  arts 


Caning  and  Brush  Making 

Weaving 

Crocheting 

Pottery 

Gardening  ) 

Woodworking  >  for  men 

Household  Mechanics  ) 
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I  One  day  a  week  of  field  work  with  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society 

I  Required  courses  at  the  Pennsylvania  Schotd  of 
Social  Work 
Attitudes  and  Behavior 
Case  Work 
Medical  Resources 

The  courses  in  History  of  Work  for  the 
Blind  and  Current  Resources  for  the  Blind 
r  of  aim  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  field  of 
‘go.  lervice.  In  recent  years  Dr.  Burritt  has  volun- 
the  teered  his  services  in  presenting  the  course 
ome  in  history,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  lec- 
imi-  turcs  given  by  recognized  authorities  in 
sIk  present-day  work  for  the  blind.  This  year  the 
abk  coordinator  of  the  course  has  supplemented 
IcQti  the  lectures  with  class  discussion  of  problems, 
light  guided  reading,  and  assigned  projects  in  re- 
Karch. 

The  lectures  on  Eye  Conditions:  Causes  of 


ass  I 
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1  Blindness  and  Measures  for  Control  were 
new  I  this  year  presented  by  Miss  Evelyn  Carpen¬ 
ter  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  for  Pre- 
Tention  of  Blindness.  Miss  Carpenter’s  easy 
method  of  presenting  the  struaure,  defects, 
and  diseases  of  the  eye  with  tangible  ap¬ 
paratus  and  simple  explanatory  language 
brought  the  subject  within  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  of  the  students.  These  lectures 
were  given  during  the  same  period  in  which 
die  students  were  studying  social  diseases  in 
the  Medical  Resources  class  at  the  School  of 
Social  Work.  The  assignments  in  this  class 
bad  to  do  with  the  use  of  medical  resources 
by  state  agencies  for  the  blind.  At  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  course  a  braille  card  file  was 
■nade  of  the  medical  terms  involved  to  be 
“ted  as  reference  in  interpreting  records. 

The  course  in  writing  and  reading  systems 
br  the  blind  includes  a  study  of  braille.  Moon 
type,  pencil  writing,  and  the  manual  alphabet 
br  use  with  the  deaf-blind,  with  emphasis  on 
[the  teaching  viewpoint.  Problems  conneaed 
with  securing  Talking  Books,  games,  braille 
watches,  and  other  special  devices  are  also 
induded  in  this  course. 


)ursa 


The  course  in  Business  Practices  includes 
a  study  of  expense  accounts,  filing,  business 
forms  and  records,  letter  forms,  tabulation, 
state  reports,  and  methods  of  teaching  typing. 

The  Home  Arts  Course  includes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  cooking,  cleaning, 
bundering,  and  the  other  activities  which  are 
considered  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
home-maker  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  adjusting  a  blind  person 
to  assuming  responsibility  for  the  home.  In 
this  course  the  student  must  develop  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  hand-  and  machine-sewing  and 
prove  the  ability  to  teach  a  blind  person  to 
sew. 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  brought  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  skill  in  a  craft  as 
a  basis  for  satisfactory  teaching  of  that  craft. 
The  Manual  Arts  courses  at  Overbrook  are 
set  up  on  a  certificate  requirement  basis  some¬ 
what  simibr  to  that  now  used  in  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind.  In  previous  years,  on 
the  premise  that  the  students  were  adults  and 
would  learn  from  the  courses  according  to 
their  needs,  no  definite  requirements  were 
made.  Under  the  present  plan,  the  student 
begins  with  the  simplest  article  and  pro¬ 
gresses  step  by  step  to  the  level  where  she  can 
use  written  directions  and  adapt  patterns.  As 
soon  as  the  home  teacher  trainee  proves  the 
ability  to  use  her  hands  with  a  fair  degree  of 
skill  in  a  particular  course,  she  continues  to 
completion  of  the  course  with  emphasis  on 
methods  of  teaching.  Under  the  present  plan 
it  will  be  necessary  for  a  student  to  prove 
proficiency  in  at  least  four  branches  Man¬ 
ual  Arts  and  do  satisfactory  practice  teaching 
to  be  eligible  for  certification. 

Knitting  is  imiversally  recognized  as  a  re¬ 
quired  craft  for  women  home  teachers.  To 
be  able  to  qualify  in  knitting  the  student 
must  know  the  various  knitting  stitches,  how 
to  make  and  shape  various  knitted  garments 
including  use  of  two  needles,  four  needles, 
and  a  round  needle,  must  understand  finish¬ 
ing  and  blocking,  reading  and  adapting  a 
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pattern,  and  must  do  practice  teaching  in  The  course  in  Attitudes  and  Behavior  given 
knitting  under  supervision.  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  is  a  personality 

Basketry  is  a  required  craft  because  it  de-  course  aimed  toward  giving  the  student  an  p 
mands  the  use  of  all  of  the  hand  muscles  and  understanding  of  herself  as  she  becomes  an  £Qf 
is  thus  a  $plendid  agent  for  developing  mus-  agent  in  helping  another  person  in  difficulty. 
cular  co-ordination.  The  home  teacher  must  This  course  must  be  passed  creditably  in  or- 
herself  develop  hand  skills  and  have  within  der  for  the  student  to  be  eligible  to  take  the 
her  grasp  the  means  of  developing  the  hand  course  in  Case  Work  which  follows  in  the 
skills  of  others  who  may  have  less  aptitude  second  semester.  The  Case  Work  course  aimj 
and  less  muscular  control.  Emphasis  in  the  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  py| 
course  is  on  the  means  by  which  basketry  process  involved  in  the  client-worker  rcla-  ^ 

may  be  presented  to  the  person  who  needs  tionship.  The  student  who  plans  to  take  her 

development  in  hand  muscles.  The  require-  second  year  of  work  in  another  school  of  so- 

ments  of  the  basketry  course  include  the  cial  work  need  not  take  the  case  work  course  ^ 

ability  to  sort  and  identify  reed  and  to  make  in  her  first  year.  If  she  does  take  it,  however, 

various  types  of  mats  and  baskets,  using  the  she  will  find  it  valuable  and  since  most 

eight  fundamental  weaves  and  at  least  four  schools  of  social  work  have  advanced  courses 

kinds  of  borders,  as  well  as  supervised  teach-  in  personality  and  case  work,  repetition  of  gj., 

ing  in  basketry.  this  work  in  her  second  year  can  be  avoided.  jq. 

The  requirements  in  the  elective  courses  The  second-year  course  at  Overbrook  is  gj, 
are  based  on  the  mastering  of  step-by-step  planned  for  students  seeking  the  Class  1 

processes  as  in  the  required  courses.  In  the  certificate.  Because  the  educational  prerequi- 

crocheting  course  the  student  must  master  site  for  this  certificate  is  lower,  these  students  p^. 

the  fundamental  stitches  and  the  shaping  of  need  a  broader  cultural  background  than  can  £q 

articles,  and  use  different  weights  of  thread  be  given  in  one  year.  More  time  is  necessary 

and  yarn  in  various  patterns.  The  student  com-  to  achieve  proficiency  in  the  number  of  crafts  jj, 

pleting  the  weaving  course  must  prove  the  that  are  usually  required  by  the  states  spon- 

ability  to  do  plain  and  pattern  weaving  with  soring  these  students.  The  set-up  of  the 

various  types  of  looms  and  be  proficient  in  second-year  course  depends  to  a  great  extent 

threading,  winding,  and  tying  on  warp.  The  on  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  course 

caning  course  requires  that  a  student  have  a  requires  at  least  eight  semester  hours  of  work  g 

mastery  of  ordinary  hand  caning,  log  cabin,  at  the  School  of  Social  Work.  Courses  chosen  j 

spline,  and  pith  designs,  and  pattern  weaving,  by  the  students  during  the  past  two  yean  q 

The  instrurtor  in  this  course  also  teaches  the  include  Social  Security,  a  study  erf  the  move-  ^ 

making  of  sisal  brushes  of  different  types  and  ment  from  relief  to  social  security;  Govern-  g 

various  kinds  of  leather  work  that  have  ment  and  Social  Work,  the  social  worker’s  ^ 

proved  useful  in  home  industry.  Overbrook  relationship  to  government  social  services; 

has  always  pioneered  in  trying  out  new  crafts  Community  Relations;  Psychiatry  in  a  World  j 

that  seemed  to  have  possibilities  for  the  blind.  Crisis.  Field  work  with  the  Home  Teaching  ^ 

This  year  pottery  has  been  introduced  and  Society  is  continued  for  one  day  each  week  ^ 

the  home  teacher  trainees  now  taking  the  and  in  some  instances  may  be  increased  to  ^ 

course  are  enthusiastic  about  its  prospective  two  days  a  week  according  to  the  capacity  of  ^ 

value  in  home  teaching.  Methods  of  teaching  the  student.  By  the  second  year,  proficiency  ^ 

and  supervised  practice  teaching  are  empha-  should  have  been  gained  in  the  required 

sized  as  soon  as  the  student  acquires  a  thor-  crafts,  and  further  emphasis  can  be  placed  on 

ough  understanding  in  these  courses.  methods  of  teaching  and  practice  teaching 
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under  supervision.  There  will  also  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  student  to  participate  in  other 
activities  according  to  interest. 

Field  trips  to  social  agencies  are  planned 
for  the  whole  group,  but  students  in  the 
second  year  can  plan  individual  trips  after 
the  concentrated  work  of  the  first  year  is 
completed.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  the 
work  at  Overbrook  in  the  second  year  can 
include  advanced  courses  in  Household  Arts, 
Public  Speaking,  Professional  Ethics  and  Pro¬ 
cedures,  Record  Writing,  and  other  courses 
that  will  tend  toward  strengthening  the  effi- 
dency  of  the  individual. 

As  the  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  the  students,  so  it  has 
been  found  advisable  to  plan  most  of  the 
recreation  on  an  individual,  rather  than  a 
group,  basis.  Students  are  advised  to  spend 
some  time  out-of-doors  each  day.  Some  of  the 
girls  participate  in  the  dancing  classes,  and 
the  whole  group  are  invited  to  the  general 
school  dances.  The  bowling  alleys,  swimming 
pool,  and  gymnasium  are  available  at  times 
for  the  home  teaching  students.  Recreational 
facilities  outside  the  school  which  students 
have  enjoyed  include  roller-skating,  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
theater,  and  other  cultural  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Home  Teacher  classroom  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  lounge  where  the  students  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  light  refreshments. 
The  students  of  necessity  must  carry  heavy 
schedules,  and  Sunday  morning  breakfasts 
and  afternoon  teas  in  the  lounge  have  afforded 
pleasant  social  hours  and  needed  relaxation. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  students 
have  been  learning  various  types  of  card 
games  for  their  own  pleasure  and  in  order 
that  they  may  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  to  use  braille  cards.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  teacher  who  is  at  ease  in 
social  situations  will  inspire  more  confidence 
in  others  struggling  for  adjustment. 

The  students  in  the  home  teacher  training 
course  always  represent  many  different  local¬ 


ities.  For  this  reason  the  first  semester  of  the 
course  is  really  a  period  of  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  for  each  student  to  new  conditions, 
people,  ideas,  climate,  and  other  factors  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  home  community.  This  year 
the  co-ordinator  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
counselor  in  assisting  in  the  enrientation  of 
each  student  to  the  problems  encountered  in 
working  with  the  three  agencies  connected 
with  the  course.  The  group  is  organized  as  a 
social  agency;  and  all  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  the  household,  the  infirmary, 
the  Manual  Arts  Department,  the  School  of 
Social  Work  or  the  Home  Teaching  Society, 
are  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  the  interwork¬ 
ing  of  the  services  of  social  agencies. 

In  the  past  the  choice  of  the  student  has 
been  left  largely  with  the  sponsoring  state  or 
agency.  Many  problems  have  arisen  in  the 
conduct  of  the  course  because  states  and 
agencies  have  not  always  understood  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  home  teaching.  In  the  future  Over¬ 
brook  plans  to  study  the  qualifications  of  each 
applicant  more  carefully  than  heretofore  be¬ 
fore  granting  admission  to  the  course. 

A  medical  history  will  be  required  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  student  has 
the  physical  stamina  to  stand  the  heavy 
schedule  of  work  required  by  the  course.  The 
job  of  home  teaching,  even  under  the  best 
conditions,  requires  long  hours  of  travel  and 
of  service.  The  home  teacher  with  a  visual 
handicap  must  adapt  herself  in  the  face  of 
many  trying  situations.  If  there  is  a  physical 
handicap  in  addition,  the  teacher,  regardless 
of  her  determination,  is  too  heavily  taxed  to 
satisfactorily  discharge  all  the  duties  re¬ 
quired  of  the  average  home  teacher.  More¬ 
over,  hours  spent  in  the  infirmary  during  the 
school  year  either  prolong  the  period  of  train¬ 
ing  or  require  a  doubling-up  of  work  that 
again  overtaxes  strength. 

Research  in  all  of  the  known  material  writ¬ 
ten  regarding  the  Home  Teacher  Training 
Course  at  Overbrook  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  has  stressed  the  importance  of  per- 
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sonality  in  home  teaching.  The  student  must 
be  well  adjusted  to  her  own  problems  if  she 
is  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  problems  in  the  lives  of  others.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  the  student  be 
adjusted  to  her  own  blindness  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  course.  If  this  adjustment  is  to  be 
made  after  entering  the  course,  rntwe  than 
two  years  will  be  required  for  completion  of 
the  requirements.  It  is  seldom  possible  for 
Overbrook  staff  members  to  interview  stu¬ 
dents  who  come  from  a  distance,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  a  careful  study  of  the  student’s 
personality  will  be  made  by  the  agency  which 
sponsors  her.  Prospective  students  will  be 
encouraged  to  carry  on  correspondence  with 
the  Overbrook  staff  so  that  staff  members 
may  have  an  understanding  of  the  student  as 
an  individual  before  she  arrives  at  Overbrook. 

Graduation  from  an  approved  college  is  the 
educational  requirement  as  now  set  up  by  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  for  the  Class  II  certificate.  The 
student  planning  to  prepare  for  the  Class  II 
certificate  should  major  in  sociology  or  allied 
subjects  as  a  foundation  for  the  studies  at  a 
school  of  social  work.  A  minimum  of  two 
years  of  college  work  is  the  prerequisite  for 
the  Class  I  certificate.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  student  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
sociology  or  similar  subjects,  has  great  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  courses  in  the  Extension  De¬ 
partment  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Overbrook  is  not  prepared  to  give  courses 
in  Psychology  or  courses  in  Education.  The 
student  preparing  for  certification  should  plan 
her  college  work  in  such  a  way  that  she  will 
get  these  courses  in  her  regular  college  pro¬ 
gram  or  in  summer  school.  If  in  individual 
cases  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  student  to  get 
the  four  hours  of  education  required  for 
A.  A.  W.  B.  certification  while  at  Overbrook, 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  get  these 
courses  in  the  Evening  School  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Overbrook  accepts  no 
responsibility  for  deficiencies  in  academic 
subjects  such  as  English,  grammar,  spelling,  or 


other  basic  tools  for  professional  social  work. 

Whether  a  student  is  preparing  for  the 
Class  I  or  the  Class  II  certificate  she  should 
begin  her  work  with  crafts  long  before  she 
comes  to  Overbrook.  In  view  of  the  amount 
of  work  which  must  be  covered,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  “start  from  scratch”  in  hand¬ 
work  and  complete  all  that  is  required  of  a 
home  teacher  in  one,  or  even  in  two,  years. 
The  classes  in  braille,  typing,  and  the  several 
crafts  should  be  “brush-up”  courses  for 
achieving  proficiency,  with  emphasis  on 
methods  of  teaching.  Time  at  Overbrook 
should  not  have  to  be  spent  in  learning  typing 
and  reading  and  writing  of  braille. 

In  the  past  more  women  than  men  have 
been  attracted  to  the  course,  yet  the  course  ■ 
offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the  latter. 
Many  blind  men  would  make  an  easier  re¬ 
adjustment  with  a  man  home  teacher.  The 
two  men  who  completed  the  course  in  1941 
found  satisfactory  employment  within  a  short 
time. 

The  two  students  who  will  complete  the 
course  in  June,  1942,  will  bring  the  total 
number  of  graduates  to  twenty-seven,  and  all 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  course  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  securing  and  holding  jobs. 

For  some  years  the  charges  for  the  course 
have  been  on  the  basis  of  $300  for  instruction 
and  (400  for  board.  Careful  study  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  costs  has  proved  that  the  expense  to 
the  school  has  run  well  over  the  amount  paid 
in  by  the  students.  Training  students  on  the 
basis  of  individual  needs  is  a  much  more 
costly  process  than  on  a  gfroup  basis.  At 
Overbrook  the  services  of  a  co-ordinator  of 
the  course,  a  supervisor  of  field  work,  a 
director  of  volunteer  reading,  a  commercial 
teacher,  a  home  economics  teacher,  and  in¬ 
structors  in  each  of  the  crafts  offered  are 
utilized.  During  the  first  semester  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  schedule  on  a  class  basis,  and  the 
teacher  works  entirely  with  the  home  teach¬ 
ing  group  during  the  scheduled  period.  A 
teacher<onsuitant  plan  has  been  worked  out 
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for  the  students  who  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  work  independently.  This  has 
proven  practical  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
more  advanced  students  and  may  be  a  means 
of  cutting  down  on  teaching  hours.  It  will 
not,  however,  with  the  other  expenses  in¬ 
volved  bring  instruaion  costs  within  I300. 

In  working  with  students  coming  from  a 
distance  to  a  strange  city,  it  has  proved  more 
satisfactory  for  the  school  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  major  expenses  incurred  by  the 
students  in  their  work  with  the  three  agencies 
involved.  All  cost  of  instruction,  travel — in- 
duding  guide  service,  carfare,  and  necessary 
meals  away  from  school — ^have  been  borne  by 
the  school.  These  costs  vary,  from  year  to 
year  and  from  month  to  month,  according  to 
conditions  and  the  program  of  the  student. 

For  many  years  Overbrook  bas  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  an  interested  group  of 
volunteers  who  have  assisted  in  meeting  the 
many  needs  of  the  students.  The  volunteer 
reading  group  is  still  functioning  satisfac¬ 
torily;  but  the  plan  of  using  volunteer  guides 
for  field  work,  for  trips  to  the  Sch(x)l  of 
Social  Work,  and  for  other  travel  has  proved 
to  be  inadequate,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  provide  paid  guides.  This  year  with  volun¬ 
teer  work  turned  into  different  channels,  with 
higher  wages,  and  with  greater  demand  for 
unskilled  labor,  the  cost  of  guide  service  has 
been  considerably  increased. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  the  tuition 
for  the  home  teachers’  course  will  have  to  be 
raised  from  $300  to  $400  per  year.  This 
amount  will  cover  instruction  at  Overbrook; 
tuition  and  books  at  the  School  of  Social 
Work;  expenses  incurred  in  travel  to  the 
School  of  Social  Work  and  for  field  work 
(guides,  carfares,  lunches).' 

^  In  the  event  that  the  student  wishes  to  take  the  four 
hours  in  college  courses  in  education,  the  expenses 
attending  the  Evening  School  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  be  additional.  The  courses  there  are  at  the 
tatt  of  $8.00  per  semester  hour  of  credit,  and  travel  and 
guide  expenses  will  be  additional.  Required  reading  can 
be  done  at  Overbrook  under  the  same  plan  as  reading  for 
the  School  oi  Social  Work  is  done. 


At  the  present  time  the  students  have  single 
rooms  on  the  Teachers  Hall  and  in  several  of 
the  cottages  where  there  are  also  faculty 
members.  This  has  not  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  school  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  separate  unit  for  home  teachers.  A  study 
of  available  space  has  been  made,  but  war 
conditions  make  it  impossible  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  at  the  present  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  the  students  will  be 
housed  together  in  rooms  in  the  cottages. 
Under  the  prevailing  conditions  it  may  be 
necessary  to  assign  two  girls  to  the  large 
double  rooms.  At  some  time  in  the  future 
Overbrook  hopes  to  provide  a  separate  unit 
for  home  teachers,  but  during  the  war  years 
the  available  facilities  will  have  to  be  used  to 
the  best  possible  advantage. 

Since  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  rate 
of  instruction,  the  decision  has  been  made 
not  to  raise  the  rate  for  board,  room,  laundry, 
and  medical  attention  during  the  coming 
year  in  spite  of  the  rising  costs  of  living. 
Therefore,  the  charge  for  maintenance  will 
continue  at  $400.  Prospective  students  will  be 
advised  to  have  all  possible  medical  attention 
taken  care  of  before  coming  to  the  school. 
The  school  is  closed  during  the  Christmas 
and  spring  vacation,  and  students  should 
make  their  plans  accordingly.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  for  students  to  have  personal 
spending  money  which  will  include  guide 
fees  for  shopping  trips,  the  theater,  and  other 
travel  not  in  connection  with  the  duties  re¬ 
quired  of  the  course. 

Throughout  the  twenty  years  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  course,  the  problems  and  diflfi- 
culties  that  have  at  times  seemed  insurmount¬ 
able  have  been  accepted  as  a  challenge.  The 
administration  of  the  school  has  felt  that 
through  the  course  the  facilities  of  the  school 
and  of  Philadelphia  could  be  used  to  influence 
the  raising  of  standards  in  work  for  the  blind 
to  a  professional  level.  The  number  of  home 
teachers  who  have  completed  the  course  has 
been  small,  but  their  influence,  like  the  in- 
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flucnce  of  William  Moon,  cannot  be  meas- 
ured.  So,  with  the  growth  of  merit  systems 
and  civil  service  examinations,  the  school  will 
continue  to  adjust  the  course  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  and  changing  conditions. 
With  the  wi^  counsel  of  such  forward-look¬ 


ing  agencies  as  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  (rf 
Social  Work  to  spur  it  on  to  greater  endeavor, 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  may  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence. 
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BLIND  PERSONS  ARE  INDIVIDUALS 

The  following  editorial,  by  Dr.  Harry  D.  Kitson  is  reprinted  from  the 
January,  1942,  issue  of  Occupattons.  Dr.  Kitson  is  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  the  editor  of  Occupattons, 
and  a  nationally  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance. 


A  recent  issue  of  Your  Future,  the  well- 
known  weekly  designed  to  help  adolescents 
in  making  vocational  plans,  announces  that 
it  is  now  printed  in  braille.  This  news  will 
please  many  of  our  readers  who  ask,  “How 
can  I  help  the  blind  in  making  rational  vo¬ 
cational  plans?” 

During  the  early  days  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  this  question  was  often  phrased:  “Give 
me  a  list  of  occupations  for  the  blind,”  the 
assumption  being  that  there  must  be  a  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  occupations  to  which  the 
blind  are  confined.  Employers  were  asked, 
“What  jobs  do  you  have  that  could  be  filled 
by  blind  workers?”  Their  answers  were  not 
very  satisfactory.  They  mentioned  only  jobs 
which  they  thought  were  appropriate.  They 
were  inhibited  by  fears  of  various  kinds  and 
by  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  real  powers 
of  blind  persons. 

As  we  became  better  versed  in  our  tech¬ 
niques  we  discovered  that  we  could  never 
compile  a  list  of  jobs  and  confine  the  blind  to 
them.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
used  a  better  approach.  Studying  the  voca¬ 
tional  histories  of  hundreds  of  blind  workers, 
they  found  them  engaged  in  such  jobs  as 
canary  breeder,  dog  fancier,  minister,  insur¬ 
ance  salesman,  upholstery  stuffer,  etc.  The 
New  York  and  California  Departments  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  have  taken  censuses  of  blind  workers. 


In  studying  the  vocational  histories  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  with  orthopedic  handicaps, 
Roy  N.  Anderson  found  them  in  86  per  cent 
of  the  occupational  groups  recognized  by  the 
U.  S.  Census.  Similar  facts  about  handi¬ 
capped  persons  would  reveal  that  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  per  cent  of  the  17,000  jobs  arc 
held  by  persons  classed  as  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  • 

Such  observations  point  to  a  moral:  The 
blind  (other  handicapped  persons  as  well) 
should  not  be  grouped  as  a  class  and  be 
treated  uniformly  by  the  counselor.  Each  one 
is  an  individual  who  differs  from  his  blind 
fellow  just  as  widely  as  a  seeing  person  dif¬ 
fers  from  his  fellows.  We  must  not  hold  the 
view  that  there  is  one  kind  of  vocational 
guidance  for  the  blind  and  another  for  see¬ 
ing  persons.  Each  individual  is  unique  and, 
handicapped  or  not,  requires  treatment  on 
his  own  merits.  The  counselor  who  is  well 
grounded  in  the  techniques  of  vocational 
guidance  is  equipped  to  serve  persons  with 
all  characteristics. 

Another  moral:  In  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  handicapped  we  should  not  begin  with 
the  handicap.  To  do  so  arouses  a  negative 
attitude  which  inhibits  free  thinking.  When 
we  counsel  a  handicapp>ed  person  we  should 
not  say  to  ourselves,  “Here  is  a  blind  person. 
How  limited  are  his  vocational  opportuni- 
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tics!”  Rather  we  should  say,  “Here  is  a  person 
with  many  potentialities.  My  job  is  to  help 
him  chart  his  assets,  develop  other  assets, 
dream  a  realistic  vocational  dream  and  then 
actualize  it.”  Much  inspiration  can  be  drawn 
from  the  study  of  the  vocational  histories  of 
blind  persons  who  have  achieved  vocational 
success.  In  addition  to  their  inspiration  for 


blind  youth,  such  examples  carry  a  lesson 
for  the  vocational  counselm*:  that  he  must 
never  label  a  blind  person  beforehand  nor 
try  to  write  his  vocational  history  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Your  Future  is  to  be  commended  for  re¬ 
minding  us  to  treat  the  blind  as  we  would 
everybody  else. 


The  “defense  of  the  mind”  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  keeping  up  civilian  morale, 
Noel  F.  Hall,  British  Minister  to  Washington 
in  charge  of  economic  warfare  activities 
the  British  Embassy,  told  the  Social  Group 
Work  and  Recreation  Section  of  the  [New 
York]  Welfare  Council  recently. 

“All  of  the  voluntary  organizations,  soci¬ 
eties,  committees,  and  groups  have  a  first-rate 
opportunity  lying  ready  to  hand,”  Mr.  Hall 
said.  Emphasizing  that  America’s  task  of 


civilian  defense  is  much  harder  than  Great 
Britain’s,  he  continued,  “It  is  much  easier  to 
be  bombed  than  to  be  bored.” 

“It  is  much  easier  to  do  spectacular  things, 
rehouse  a  bombed  distria,  mobilize  women 
for  war  industries,  have  a  total  blackout  at 
all  times,  submit  to  universal  rationing,  than 
to  accept  restrictions  calculated  to  give  greater 
efficiency  and  productivity  to  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  doing  their  normal  tasks.” — Reprinted 
from  Better  Times. 
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Editor’s  Note:  As  wc  go  to  press,  this  report 
on  conditions  among  the  blind  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  sent  under  date  of  October  17 
from  the  Nederlandsch  Indische  Blindenbond, 
Java,  has  just  reached  us  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Leydesdorfl- 
van  Praag  writes,  “Owing  to  several  circum¬ 
stances  the  writing  of  this  article  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  delayed  .  .  .  We  tried  to  write  the 
article  in  English,  but  of  course  it  will  want 
correction;  wc  should  be  obliged  if  you  would 
undertake  to  do  so  where  necessary.”  However, 
as  the  English  is  sufficiently  clear,  we  publish  this 
report  as  submitted,  with  very  few  corrections. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies,  with  its  pop¬ 
ulation  of  sixty  million  souls  has  136,000 
totally  blind  people.  This  means  a  very  high 
percentage  and,  besides  these  men,  women, 
and  children  who  can  see  nothing,  there  are 
another  500,000  who  see  but  little  and  who, 
according  to  American  and  European  stand¬ 
ards,  would  also  be  called  “blind.”  The 
reasons  for  this  appallingly  high  percentage 
may  be  easily  given,  more  easily  given,  in 
fact,  than  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
sad  to  realize  that,  according  to  one  of  our 
most  prominent  ophthalmologists,  only  30,000 
of  these  cases  were  inevitable;  that  the  rest  of 
them  might  have  retained  their  eyesight  if 
medical  help  had  only  been  requested  in  time. 

Trachoma  is  the  main  cause  of  blindness 
here.  It  is  owing  to  poor  hygienic  conditions 
that  trachoma  can  spread  as  it  has  done. 
Blindness  is  caused  by  other  diseases  as  well, 
often  by  venereal  diseases;  but  trachoma  re¬ 
mains  the  principal  cause. 

The  population  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  consists  largely  of  natives,  illiterate  for 


the  greater  part,  who  live  together  in  their 
nice  little  villages,  “kampong”  or  “desa,” 
under  circumstances  so  primitive  that  they 
are  hardly  existent  in  America  or  Eurqie. 
The  natives  have  very  little  contact  with  the 
European  inhabitants.  When  they  are  ill  they 
do  not  go  to  European  doctors  but  prefer  to 
go  to  the  “doekoen,”  the  native  wonder- 
doctor,  who  sometimes  is  able  to  help  them, 
but  who,  more  often,  fails  to  do  so. 

The  Government  tries  to  reach  these  people 
by  opening  clinics  in  many  places,  but  the 
archipelago  is  so  enormous  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  so  widely  spread  that  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  population  can  be  reached  in  this 
way. 

We  also  have  a  few  private  hospitals  for 
diseases  of  the  eye.  I  happen  to  live  opposite 
the  most  famous  one  in  this  country,  the 
Juliana  Hospital,  Jogjakarta,  called  the  clinic 
of  Dr.  Yap,  after  the  owner-director,  a 
Chinese  eye  specialist  who  gives  most  of  his 
time  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  Every 
morning  you  can  sec  hundreds  of  natives 
leaving  his  hospital,  holding  a  small  piece  of 
cotton  wool  to  their  eyes,  smarting  with  the 
necessary  but  painful  treatment. 

European  housewives  can  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  trachoma  from  taking  a  serious  form  by 
sending  their  servants  to  the  hospital  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  evident  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  eyes.  The  native  servants  arc  afraid 
of  the  pain  that  may  be  caused  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  methods,  but  under  the  slight  pressure 
of  their  masters  they  will  go  to  the  doctor. 
Once  they  have  overcome  their  fright  and  sec 
the  result  which  comes  near  to  wonderwork¬ 
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ing  in  their  inexpert  eyes,  they  will  often  go 
to  the  hospital  of  their  own  initiative,  telling 
their  friends  about  their  miraculous  healing, 
thus  making  propaganda  for  the  effective 
methods  of  the  trained  doctor. 

But  in  far-away  places  where  there  lives 
only  one  “blanda,”  one  white  man,  in  miles 
and  miles  of  jungle,  the  white  man  cannot 
exercise  such  an  influence  and,  even  if  he 
could,  there  would  be  no  eye  specialist  to 
whom  the  natives  could  go.  These  places  are 
very  difficult  to  reach,  the  distances  to  be 
covered  are  enormous,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  these  remote  kampongs  hardly  passable  by 
car.  But,  in  spite  all  these  difficulties,  a 
Dutch  doctor.  Dr.  Tyssen,  before  the  war, 
came  over  to  the  Indies  every  year  to  do  as 
much  as  he  could  to  help  the  natives  as  an 
itinerant  doctor.  How  did  he  set  to  work? 
First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  population.  Dr.  Tyssen  traveled 
all  around  the  “district”  with  the  “resident,” 
the  European  head  of  the  civil  service,  who 
introduced  him  to  the  native  officials.  The 
last  time  he  came  he  covered  a  district  with  a 
population  of  two  and  a  half  million  people, 
among  whom  there  was  not  one  eye  specialist. 
He  worked  for  four  months,  helping  1,700 
people,  operating  on  about  half  of  this  num¬ 
ber.  Large  as  this  number  may  seem,  another 
20,000  remained  without  help  in  this  district 
alone.  If  this  work  were  done  in  the  European 
way,  work  might  be  given  to  fifty  eye  doc¬ 
tors.  In  the  island  of  Java  alone  about  200,000 
people  should  undergo  eye  operations.  You 
will  wonder,  no  doubt,  why  many  c^hthal- 
mologists  do  not  settle  here  where  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done.  But,  although  there  is  so 
much  work  to  be  done  in  these  regions,  the 
population  is  so  poor  that  a  young  doctor 
settling  here  might  hardly  be  expected  to 
earn  his  living. 

Since  trachoma  requires  a  somewhat  pro¬ 
tracted  and  repeated  treatment,  itinerant  doc¬ 
tors  do  not  form  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  best  method  would  be  to  treat  the  schex)! 
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children,  thus  preventing  and  also  curing 
before  it  is  too  late.  But  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  native  population  would  be  reached  in 
this  way.  Out  of  the  approximately  five  mil¬ 
lion  sufferers  from  trachoma,  only  450,000  go 
to  schools.  However,  an  effort  is  made  by  the 
Government  in  this  direction,  and  many 
village  schools  are  under  the  regular  super¬ 
vision  of  eye  specialists  or  “mantris.” 

The  best  solution,  suggested  by  one  of  our 
experts,  would  be  to  station  “mantris,”  trained 
nurses  (mostly  men),  all  over  the  archipelago 
to  give  the  necessary  medicine  and  treatment 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  about 
twenty  qualified  doctors,  the  latter  treating 
the  more  complicated  cases  and  performing 
the  operations. 

In  this  way  help  could  be  given  in  a  cheap 
yet  efficient  way.  Since  the  average  native  is  a 
man  of  very  poor  means  it  would  not  do  to 
build  modern  but  expensive  hospitals. 

Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind 

When  we  now  turn  to  the  instruction  and 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  we  must  again  keep  in  mind  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  work  here 
are  so  entirely  different  from  those  in  the 
United  States  of  America  or  in  Europe.  We 
again  meet  with  the  typical  difficulties  of  the 
East,  but  there  are  also  some  advantages. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  a  native  blind 
has  over  those  in  Europe  or  America  is  that, 
whereas  a  white  blind  man  without  instruc¬ 
tion  is  practically  of  no  value,  the  native  blind 
“tani,”  the  Indonesian  peasant,  may  be  of  use 
in  the  working  of  the  rice  fields.  As  I  said 
above,  the  conditions  under  which  the  natives 
live  are  primitive,  but  this  may  mean  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  blind  man  who  can  do  a  less 
complicated  job  than  would  be  possible  for 
him  in  technically  more  advanced  countries. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  relatively  so 
few  natives  come  to  our  one  school  for  the 
blind  in  Bandoeng,  a  nice  town  in  West-Java, 
in  the  Preanger  mountains. 
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Another  reason  is  that  the  distances  in  this 
archipebgo  being  so  enormous,  the  native 
blind  man  does  not  want  to  leave  his  home  to 
go  to  a  place  where  he  has  no  relations,  and 
where,  as  often  the  case  will  be,  they  do  not 
even  know  his  mother  tongue. 

Yet  another  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  native  is  excessively  fond  of  his 
personal  freedom;  and  most  natives,  especially 
those  who  come  out  of  the  lower  classes, 
prefer  begging  along  the  streets  to  the  disci¬ 
pline  that  must  necessarily  be  maintained  to 
a  certain  degree  in  the  Institute.  This  accounts 
for  the  sentence,  regularly  read  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Institute:  “Patients  are  not 
allowed  to  go  begging.  Those  who,  after  re¬ 
peated  admonitions,  continued  this  begging 
had  to  be  sent  away  from  the  Institute.” 

In  the  year  1939,  584  blind  native  persons 
(501  adults  and  83  children)  lived  at  the  In¬ 
stitute.  They  came  from  all  over  the  archi¬ 
pelago;  among  them  were  Javanese,  Sunda- 
nese,  Malays,  Menadonese,  and  Chinese.  They 
are  taught  basketry,  brushmaking,  netting, 
and  matting.  The  tools  they  use  are  simple 
and  cheap,  the  same  tools,  in  fact,  which  they 
will  use  when  once  back  in  their  kampong’s 
and  desa’s,  for  their  small  means  will  not 
allow  them  to  buy  more  complicated  and 
expensive  instruments. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  these  people  are 
not  taught  reading  or  writing,  which  may 
seem  strange  to  you,  but  in  this  country  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  natives  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  three  R’s;  and  none  of  these 
blind  natives  would  have  any  instruction  at 
all  if  they  had  stayed  at  home.  But  a  school 
for  native  blind  children  where  they  can 
learn  braille  reading  and  writing  and  other 
subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools  has 
been  proposed. 

Native  blind  beggars  are  admitted  in  some 
asylums  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  in  houses 
and  colonies  of  the  Mission.  A  school  for  the 
native  blind  has  recently  been  opened  in  Mid- 
Java.  It  numbers  twelve  pupils.  Most  of  these 


children  come  from  the  lowest  and  poorest 
classes  and  it  requires  no  great  effort  to 
imagine  the  trouble  it  will  take  to  make 
useful  citizens  out  of  these  children. 

In  comparison  with  the  large  number  of 
native  blind,  the  number  of  European  blind 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  small.  First 
of  all,  the  Europeans  live  under  better  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
consult  a  competent  doaor  in  time  should 
anything  go  wrong  with  their  eyes.  Also,  the 
white  population  of  this  colony  consists  for 
the  greater  part  of  Dutchmen,  born  in  Hol¬ 
land,  who  only  come  to  these  regions  after 
being  medically  tested  and  considered  capable 
of  coping  with  the  tropical  climate.  All  these 
people  are,  of  course,  healthy  and  strong  and 
no  man  who  is  blind  is  sent  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  a  job. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  European 
inmates  of  the  Institute  are  Eurasian.  For 
these  European  blind,  Bandoeng  remains  the 
only  place  where  they  can  go  for  their  educa¬ 
tion.  At  present  we  have  no  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  blind  child,  a  circumstance 
which  is  greatly  regretted  by  all  real  friends 
of  the  blind,  since  reading  and  writing,  of 
such  enormous  importance  to  the  ordinary 
man,  is  of  even  more  importance  to  the  blind. 
But  gradually,  people  are  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  the  blessing  that  a  good  education 
means  to  a  blind  boy  or  girl. 

In  1939  the  European  department  in  Ban¬ 
doeng  had  forty  pupils.  The  European  chil¬ 
dren  all  go  to  school.  An  elementary  school 
forms  part  of  the  Institute  and  the  children 
who  prove  capable  will  have  secondary  in¬ 
struction  as  well.  They  then  attend  one  of  the 
Bandoeng  secondary  schools  with  the  seeing 
pupils. 

In  general,  the  European  blind  in  Ban¬ 
doeng  get  the  same  training  as  those  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe.  Much  is  done  for 
their  physical  education.  They  make  music 
(some  of  them  become  piano  tuners),  they 
play  games,  and  make  such  sports  as  they  arc 
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fit  for.  Sometimes  they  visit  concerts  in  the 
town  of  Bandoeng.  When  we  see  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  inmates  of  Bandoeng  they  seem 
to  form  one  happy  family.  But  when  the 
pupils  leave  the  Institute  to  go  back  to  their 
h(Mnes  they  sometimes  live  very  solitary  lives. 

In  most  countries  the  blind  are  organized 
in  societies  and  unions,  but,  up  to  a  very  short 
time  ago,  we  did  not  have  such  organizations 
here;  and,  the  blind,  once  out  of  the  Institute, 
were  very  much  left  to  themselves. 

The  first  tie  between  them  was  made  by 
publishing  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Guide 
for  the  Blind,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Mission.  In  its  columns,  besides  articles  con¬ 
cerning  the  special  interests  of  the  blind,  par¬ 
ticulars  are  given  about  what  is  done  for  the 
blind  in  other  countries;  and  in  the  column, 
“Voices  from  Amongst  Us,”  the  blind  can 
give  their  own  opinions  and  tell  us  about 
their  own  experiences. 

In  this  way,  contact  was  established  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  all  over  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  and  the  result  of  this  contact  was 
the  need,  felt  by  the  Dutch-speaking  blind  of 
this  country  to  organize  themselves  in  a 
Union.  This  Union  is  based  on  Christian 
principles  but  every  blind  person  can  become 
a  member.  The  Union  has  about  a  hundred 
members  now  and  most  of  these  members 
know  each  other  personally  or  by  correspon¬ 
dence.  They  try,  by  co-operating,  to  amelio- 
'rate  their  own  fate  and  that  of  others;  and 
the  Guide  for  the  Blind  is  a  much  appreciated 
intermediary  between  them. 

The  publishing  this  monthly  was  not  so 
simple  as  it  would  have  been  in  America.  For 
since  we  do  not  have  a  braille  printing  press 
here,  all  the  material  for  one  copy  of  the 
Guide  had  to  be  sent  to  Holland  where  it  was 
printed  and  from  there  sent  back  to  the 
Indies  again  to  be  distributed,  sometimes 
gratuitously,  as  some  blind  people  cannot 
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afford  the  price  (rf  the  Guide,  low  as  it  may 
be  (six  guilders  for  the  braille  and  four  for 
the  ink  edition,  per  annum). 

Last  year  when  our  peaceful  mother  coun¬ 
try  became  involved  in  the  war,  we  were 
afraid  we  should  have  to  stop  the  Guide  for 
the  Blind,  because  we  could  not  send  the 
articles  to  Holland  to  be  printed.  But  a  solu¬ 
tion  was  found.  All  the  copies  of  the  Guide 
are  now  written  on  the  braille  typewriter;  it 
is  true  that  the  edition  in  braille  of  the  Guide 
is  not  a  large  one,  numbering  only  fc«y 
numbers  each  month,  but  all  the  same  the 
work  to  be  done  remains  enormous. 

The  books  used  in  the  Bandoeng  Institute, 
as  well  as  those  used  by  the  pupils  attending 
the  secondary  schools  in  this  town,  are  like¬ 
wise  written  entirely  by  means  of  the  type¬ 
writer,  or  even  on  the  slate,  by  friends  trf  the 
blind.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  books  in 
the  two  libraries,  one  in  Bandoeng  and  a 
smaller  one  in  Jogjakarta. 

The  costs  of  the  Institute  are  defrayed  for 
a  very  small  part  only  by  what  is  paid  by  the 
inhabitants.  In  fact,  most  of  them  being  very 
poor,  they  are  not  able  to  pay  anything  at  all. 
Thus,  the  main  source  of  income  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  the  so-called 
“Week  for  the  Blind,”  which  is  annually 
organized  all  over  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  and  during  which  collections  are  made 
and  performances  held  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute. 

You  will  understand  that  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  can  hardly  suppress  a  feeling 
of  envy  when  we  read  of  the  splendid  work 
done  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  such 
institutions  as  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind. 

But,  in  our  modest  way,  we  do  what  we 
can  here  to  ameliorate  the  position  of  the 
blind  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 


MUST  WAR  END  REPAIRS  ON  TALKING 
BOOK  MACHINES? 
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One  of  the  leading  radio  manufacturers 
recently  stated,  in  connection  with  the  ban  on 
future  manufacture  of  receiving  sets,  that  the 
average  life  of  a  piece  of  radio  apparatus  is 
five  years,  with  annual  repairs.  The  majority 
of  Talking  Book  Reproducers  (which  use 
tubes  like  a  radio)  are  already  over  five  years 
old.  They  are,  moreover,  subjeaed  to  harder 
usage  than  regular  phonographs  or  radios. 
How  are  they  going  to  stand  up  during  the 
war? 

To  workers  for  the  blind  this  is  a  serious 
question  for  it  is  to  them  that  the  blind  per¬ 
son  must  appeal  for  advice  when  his  Talking 
Book  machine  is  out  of  order.  Many  of  them 
have  been  particularly  worried  since  the  news 
has  gone  out  that  WPA  will  no  longer  sup¬ 
port  a  free  repair  shop  in  New  York  City  for 
government-owned  machines  and  that  no 
shipments  for  free  repair  on  these  govern¬ 
ment-owned  machines  can  be  accepted  after 
April  15,  1942.  For  them  the  editorial  in  the 
present  issue  of  the  Outloo\  will  have  in¬ 
terest. 

When  funds  were  first  transferred  to  The 
Library  of  Congress  to  provide  machines  for 
free  loan  to  the  needy  adult  blind,  the  local 
agencies  which  assumed  responsibility  for 
lending  machines  also  assumed  responsibility 
for  servicing  them.  But  from  the  beginning 
this  raised  problems  which  have  been  going 
through  a  constant  evolution. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  found  that  the 
amplifiers  which  had  been  built  entirely  by 
WPA  labor,  far  from  being  the  weakest  link, 
were  the  strongest,  so  much  so  that,  although 


a  thousand  spare  amplifiers  had  been  built  to 
simplify  the  repair  problem,  a  special  model 
(US  12)  was  finally  designed  to  use  up  the 
seven  himdred  which  had  never  been  taken 
out  of  their  original  cartons. 

Next  it  was  discovered  that  pickups  and 
motors  were  beyond  the  experience  of  the 
average  skilled  radio  repairman.  Even  when 
some  one  familiar  with  these  parts  could  be 
found,  it  was  usually  impossible  or  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  him  to  secure  replacements  for 
one  of  the  seventy-seven  components  of  a 
motor  or  for  one  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  units 
in  a  pickup  of  one  type  or  another.  With  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  many  of  the  lending 
agencies  found  it  impossible  to  care  for  this 
work  locally. 

Clearly,  then,  a  central  agency,  a  depot  of 
some  sort,  was  required.  Struggling  with  all 
too  limited  budgets,  the  lending  agencies 
were  always  tempted  to  accept  the  proffer  of 
one  borrower  or  another  to  have  the  repairs 
on  his  machine  handled  by  his  local  “expert.” 
Such  repairs  have  cost  the  Government  an 
inestimable  sum,  both  in  damaged  repro¬ 
ducers,  as  well  as  in  ruined  records. 

Faced  with  these  problems,  the  WPA 
Project  in  New  York  City  arranged  to  handle 
repairs  itself;  and  since  then,  work  has  been 
pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  This 
was  made  simple  because  of  the  one  cent  per 
pound  postage  rate. 

The  repair  department  was  expanded  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  handle  this  new  work 
until,  today,  it  performs  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  Project. 
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REPAIRS  ON  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES 


Since  the  complete  termination  of  this 
service  would  severely  handicap  the  entire 
Talking  Book  Program,  a  measure  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  provide,  in  effect, 
for  a  permanent  central  repair  agency.  That 
this  would  be  superior  to  the  arrangement 
existing  for  the  past  several  years  is  obvious, 
for  on  three  separate  occasions  repairs  have, 
because  of  the  year-to-year  basis  of  the  Project, 
been  completely  stopped  for  periods  of  from 
one  to  three  months.  This  has  caused  real 
hardships  for  the  Project,  for  the  lending 
agencies,  and — above  all — ^for  the  borrowers 
who  were  without  reading  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Under  a  permanent  setup  it  should 
be  possible  to  give  a  continuous,  year-round 
service,  and  to  re-establish  the  rule  that  no 
machine  be  retained  over  forty-eight  hours. 
This  would  be  the  more  possible  because 
workmen  could  be  adequately  paid  for  their 
labors,  and  could  be  assured  of  some  measure 
of  permanence.  Since  it  takes  three  months 
for  a  good  radio  service-man  to  become  a 
good  Talking  Book  service-man,  this  last 
point  is  particularly  important. 

The  complete  termination  of  all  service 
help  would  be  almost  catastrophic,  so  the 
healthy  assumption  is  that  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion  will  pass — certainly,  if  Congress  is  made 
properly  aware  of  the  problem. 

The  sum  requested  for  a  central  repair 
depot  is  $50,000.  If  this  central  depot  were  not 
set  up,  over  fifty  local  state-supported  repair 
points  would  be  required.  Each  of  these  would 
need  a  stock  of  about  300  separate  items, 
some  of  which  are  well-nigh  unobtainable 
except  in  large  quantities,  and  many  of  which 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive  unless  pur- 
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chased  in  bulk.  A  condenser,  for  example, 
might  cost  the  central  agency  less  than  2fl, 
while  a  local  agency  would  be  required  to 
pay  9^.  A  25^  tube  would  cost  the  local 
agency  50^;  a  tone  control,  59^,  and  so 
on.  Moreover,  if  only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
pickups  repaired  in  New  York  last  year  had 
been  improperly  repaired  by  local  mechanics, 
$68,000  worth  of  government-owned  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  records  would  have  been  placed  in 
jeopardy  during  a  single  year. 

The  23,000  government-owned  reproducers 
will  be  older,  not  younger;  they  will  require 
more,  not  less,  service.  So  important  is  the 
passage  of  the  bill  HJR..6524  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  now,  not  to  bring  pressure, 
but  understanding,  to  Congress.  You  who 
work  for  the  blind  know,  more  than  any  one 
else  possibly  could,  what  the  Talking  Book 
means  to  the  sightless.  You  know  that  when 
a  reader  calls  his  Talking  Book  Reproducer 
a  member  of  his  family,  he  is  not  indulging 
in  empty  metaphor.  You  know  what  the  loss, 
or  even  the  hampering,  of  the  Talking  Book 
service  would  mean  to  the  more  than  27,000 
readers  in  the  country. 

If  you  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
this  measure,  a  letter  in  its  support,  with  an 
account  of  your  own  personal  experiences 
with  the  Talking  Book,  would  be  more  than 
welcomed  by  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Sc- 
crest.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Library  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
address  is  House  Office  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Not  only  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  but  your  own  Congress¬ 
men  and  United  States  Senators  would  also 
welcome  copies  of  your  letter. 


INCREASED  EMPLOYMENT  THROUGH 
RETAIL  SALES 

EUGENE  MORGRET 


Under  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  passed  in 
1938,  regular  employment  has  been  provided 
for  a  great  number  of  blind  people.  Although 
this  employment  has  benefited  only  the  more 
skilled  workers,  it  has  nevertheless  shown 
clearly  that  the  operation  of  a  shop  which  has 
its  products  standardized  by  the  use  of  pro¬ 
duction  methods  is  practicable  and  does  not 
affect  the  health  of  the  blind  workers. 

While  the  carrying  out  of  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act  by  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  has  been  a  definite  benefit  to  blind 
workers,  there  remains  a  large  group  of  less 
skilled  workers,  such  as  those  employed  in 
shops  on  a  therap>eutic  basis,  homeworkers, 
and  rug  weavers  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
had  no  regular  employment.  The  articles 
produced  by  this  group  have  never  been 
standardized.  In  some  few  cases  this  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  merchandise  has  been  sold  to 
stores.  There,  however,  it  moved  slowly  not 
because  of  quality  or  price,  but  because  it  was 
not  an  advertised  product.  This  technique  of 
selling  fell  far  short  of  providing  regular  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  producers  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Another  method  used  by  many  agencies 
has  been  to  dispose  of  homework  products 
and  rugs  through  special  events,  such  as 
Weeks  for  the  Blind  and  special  holiday  sales. 
But  this  method  provides  only  seasonable 
employment.  A  great  many  products  made 
by  the  blind  for  such  sales  are  knickknacks 
or  fads,  attractive  in  appearance  but  not  prac¬ 
ticable  for  everyday  use  and  for  that  reason 
do  not  develop  repeat  customers. 

In  considering  the  question  of  employment 


for  this  less  skilled  group  not  affected  by 
government  purchases,  it  was  obvious  that 
two  things  were  necessary  before  any  assist¬ 
ance  could  be  offered  by  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  to  the  various  agencies:  first, 
the  standardization  of  some  household  neces¬ 
sities  which  customers  would  use  over  and 
over;  second,  a  sales  plan  which  would  be 
dignified,  self  supporting,  and  successful 
under  the  operation  of  experienced  salesmen. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Wisconsin 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  has  successfully  dis¬ 
posed  of  its  rugs  and  homework  articles  as 
well  as  many  items  produced  in  the  shop  by 
selling  them  to  an  organization  which  carried 
on  a  house-to-house  canvassing  system.  In 
1940  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  retail  sales  plan  similar  to  that  used  in 
Wisconsin.  But  in  Pittsburgh  the  sales  were 
conducted  directly  by  the  agency  itself  rather 
than  through  a  special  sales  organization. 
During  the  first  full  year’s  operation  of  this 
sales  plan  in  Pittsburgh,  the  sales  amounted 
to  $57,000,  thereby  increasing  the  employment 
of  the  homeworkers.  The  important  point 
being  that  the  sales  efforts  in  Pittsburgh  were 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  the  net  price 
received  for  the  articles  sold  included  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  overhead  chargeable  to  production. 

The  foregoing  facts,  combined  with  the 
success  of  such  companies  as  Real  Silk 
Hosiery  Company,  Fuller  Brush  Company, 
the  Jewel  Tea  Company,  and  many  others  in 
disposing  of  their  products  through  house-to- 
house  canvassing,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
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EMPLOYMENT  THROUGH  RETAIL  SALES 


a  Retail  Sales  Division  by  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  in  June  1941. 

A  manual  on  the  operation  of  the  Sales 
Plan  itself  has  been  prepared.  This  manual 
includes  a  list  of  the  articles  on  which  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  established,  as  well  as  the 
details  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  house-to-house  canvassing  system. 

Realizing  that  many  of  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  do  not  have  the  trained  and  experienced 
personnel  to  put  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  in 
operation,  National  Industries  has  offered 
the  services  of  the  manager  of  the  Retail 
Sales  Division. 

The  first  agency  to  avail  itself  of  this  service 
was  the  Wichita  School  and  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  This  agency 
has  been  in  existence  about  ten  years.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  are  similar  to  those  of  most  agencies  for 
the  blind;  namely,  to  assist  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  newly  blinded  adult  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  social  entertainment  and  remunerative 
employment  for  them. 

Early  in  1941  this  shop  began  to  participate 
in  government  orders.  Prior  to  this  it  had 
depended  entirely  on  volunteer  help  for  the 
disposition  of  all  products.  About  the  middle 
of  August,  1941,  when  it  began  preparation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Retail  Sales  Plan, 
twelve  blind  persons  were  working  three  days 
a  week  in  the  shop;  there  were  no  home¬ 
workers.  In  order  to  produce  the  necessary 
merchandise  to  meet  the  increased  volume  of 
the  Retail  Sales  Organization,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  entire  program  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  businesslike  basis. 

The  first  effect  of  this  change  was  to  in¬ 
crease  the  output  all  along  the  line  and  to 
provide  a  full  five  day  week  for  the  twelve 
employees.  This  was  made  possible  through 
the  elimination  of  certain  bottlenecks  in  the 
production  methods.  Three  months  after 
these  changes  were  made,  in  November,  1941, 
the  retail  salesmen  took  the  field.  At  that 
time  the  agency  was  employing  twenty 
workers  five  days  a  week  in  the  shop  and  had 
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ten  homeworkers  producing  certain  items. 

In  1940  the  total  sales  in  the  Wichita  School 
and  Workshop  for  the  Blind  were  $985. 
Under  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  the  sales  for  the 
first  twelve  weeks  were  $2321.70!  The  weav¬ 
ers,  homeworkers,  and  therapeutic  employees 
have  had  more  regular  work  than  at  any  time 
since  this  agency  was  incorporated.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  fact,  putting  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  on  a  business  basis  has  increased  the 
output  of  brocmis  and  pillowcases.  We  point 
this  out  because  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  cannot 
succeed  unless  operated  in  a  businesslike 
manner.  And  one  part  of  an  organization 
cannot  operate  very  well  in  a  businesslike 
manner  if  another  part  is  on  a  hit-or-miss 
basis.  Therefore,  in  this  particular  case,  the 
establishment  of  a  Retail  Sales  Plan  affected 
the  entire  organization.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  also  that  the  local  Community  Chest,  of 
which  the  Wichita  School  and  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  is  a  member  agency,  granted  it  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  budget  because  of 
its  service  to  an  increased  number  of  Wichita’s 
blind  citizens.  The  payroll  for  the  last  four 
months  of'1941  was  three  times  as  large  as 
that  of  the  same  period  for  1940. 

During  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  Retail  Sales  Plan,  the  Wichita  shop 
sold  1784  articles  for  $2321.70,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  although  the  price  of  the  items 
sold  ranges  from  $.25  to  $7.50  each,  the 
average  price  per  article  sold  was  well  over 
$1.00.  The  1784  articles  sold  can  be  divided  as 
follows  to  give  some  idea  of  the  workers 
benefiting  from  a  retail  sales  organization: 


Quantity 

Article 

Sales 

Receipts 

392 

brooms 

$  366.60 

122 

mops 

215.25 

978  pieces 

homework 

1,019.15 

83  rugs  (93  yds.) 

weaving 

359-15 

209  Nib-Link 

mats 

351.10 

1,784  articles 

$2,321.70 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  homework  articles  include:  teatowels, 
ironingboard  covers,  of  which  257  were  sold; 
leather  goods,  of  which  473  pieces  were  sold; 
iron  cords  and  window  cleaners. 

The  salesmen  have  been  selling  50  per  cent 
of  the  people  interviewed  and  the  size  of  the 
sales  per  customer  is  averaging  |i.6o. 

It  is  not  the  actual  dollar  and  cent  value  of 
the  sales  in  Wichita,  but  the  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  the  earnings  of  the  blind  that 
make  the  results  of  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  in 
this  city  so  outstanding. 

In  Wisconsin  where  the  Wisconsin  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind  has  been  selling  its  prod¬ 
ucts  direct  to  the  housewife  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  through  their  special  sales  outlet, 
the  retail  sales  in  this  agricultural  state  were 
$163,000  for  1941.  In  Pennsylvania  where  the 
sales  plan  has  only  been  in  operation  for  one 
full  year  and  covers  only  a  part  of  that  in¬ 
dustrial  state,  the  sales  were  approximately 
$60,000  for  1941.  These  three  examples  of  the 
results  of  the  operation  of  the  Retail  Sales 
Plan  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  along  this  line. 

While  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  answer  for  steady  employment 
for  the  blind,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a 
step  in  that  direction  if  properly  adminis¬ 
trated. 

The  requirements  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  retail  sales  and  house-to- 
house  canvassing  system  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  agency  for  the  blind.  These  re¬ 
quirements  are  as  follows : 


1.  Blind  workers  for  whose  products  a  regular 
market  is  desired. 

2.  Capable  supervision  of  such  workers  to 
insure  articles  of  imiform  good  quality. 

3.  A  staff  of  supervisors  willing  to  do  a  litdc 
extra  work  if  it  provides  more  employment 
for  their  clients. 

Detailed  information  on  standardized 
products  and  any  other  particulars  can  be 
obtained  without  charge  by  writing  to  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  for  a  copy  of 
the  manual  “Retail  Sales  and  Canvassing 
Plan.” 

The  results  of  the  operation  of  this  system 
of  selling  are: 

1.  More  regular  employment  for  the  blind 
workers  rather  than  seasonable  employ¬ 
ment. 

2.  The  sale  of  your  merchandise  to  all  classes 
of  people  rather  than  to  some  particular 
group  at  fixed  points. 

3.  Keeping  the  public  informed  of  your  ac¬ 
tivities  through  accredited  salesmen  trained 
to  answer  questions  concerning  all  of  your 
work.  This  is  the  least  expensive  and  best 
advertisement  you  can  get. 

4.  Providing  a  regular  turnover  of  stock  that 
you  are  reasonably  sure  will  be  sold  when 
it  is  made.  This  is  much  better  than  the 
system  of  making  up  merchandise  and 
holding  it  for  some  special  event  which 
may  be  seriously  affected  by  weather  con¬ 
ditions  or  the  failure  of  some  volunteer 
group  to  function.  This  also  avoids  tying 
up  of  large  sums  of  money  over  a  period 
of  time  as  under  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  your 
income  is  regular  rather  than  seasonable. 
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THE  TEACHERS  FORUM 

For  Instructors  of  Blind  Children 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

P.  C.  POTTS,  Ph.D. 


Because  education  of  the  blind  has  under¬ 
gone  pronounced  changes  during  the  past 
few  years,  this  is  an  opportune  time  to  take 
stock  and  consider  some  of  the  problems 
which  loom  large  at  present.  Many  of  these 
are  closely  tied  up  with  the  physical  plant,  yet 
they  center  largely  around  the  child  and  the 
teacher.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  child- 
centered  problems  first. 

Since  schools  for  the  blind  and  day  school 
classes  for  blind  and  partially  seeing  pupils 
are  intended  to  serve  all  children  who  be¬ 
cause  of  a  visual  handicap  are  imable  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  education  elsewhere,  it  is  necessary 
that  such  pupils  be  located  and  induced  to 
attend  school.  Blind  pupils  need  one  or  two 
more  years  than  seeing  pupils  in  which  to 
complete  the  usual  twelve  years  of  schooling, 
hence  it  is  important  that  they  begin  school 
early  and  attend  regularly.  If  possible,  they 
should  start  at  the  age  of  six  and  remain  in 
school  until  they  graduate,  and  attendance 
should  be  compulsory  for  children  from 
seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Various  plans 
are  in  use  in  the  different  states  to  find  pupils 
and  to  induce  them  to  attend,  but  most  of 
these  plans  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
ratio  of  school  eiu’ollment  to  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  various  states,  and  the  belated 


entrance  of  many  pupils  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  indicate  that  there  are  visually  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  who  are  not  receiving  special 
attention.  There  should  be  a  visiting  teacher, 
employed  by  the  school,  to  visit  families  of 
prospective  pupils,  give  them  information 
about  the  school  and  urge  the  early  entrance 
of  suitable  pupils.  This  person  should  also 
contact  the  parents  of  children  of  preschool 
age  and  give  them  specific,  practical  advice 
in  regard  to  the  early  home  training  of  such 
children,  and  act  as  a  liaison  officer  between 
the  school  and  the  families  of  pupils  already 
at  school. 

Because  pupils  live  at  residential  schools 
most  of  the  year  and  usually  for  many  years, 
it  is  important  that  their  health  be  both  safe¬ 
guarded  and  improved.  The  usual  physicians’ 
reports  are  intended  for  public  consumption 
and  do  not  reveal  much  of  significance.  The 
number  of  pounds  in  weight  gained  by  a 
child  or  by  the  entire  student  body  may  mean 
only  that  the  diet  contains  too  much  starch; 
the  fact  that  no  pupil  has  ever  died  at  the 
school  may  have  been  due  to  Providence 
rather  than  to  an  adequate  health  program. 
Children  should  have  thorough  examinations 
by  a  physician  and  by  an  ophthalmologist  as 
soon  as  possible  after  entering  school  and  by 
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a  dentist  shortly  thereafter.  Such  examina¬ 
tions  should  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  year. 
Indicated  treatment  and  necessary  tests,  and 
inoculations  against  common  diseases  should 
be  administered  and  operations  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  by  the  school.  Hearing  tests  should 
be  given  and  the  results  of  both  ear  and  eye 
examinations  should  be  made  available  to  the 
teachers  for  their  guidance  in  seating  pupils 
and  giving  ^em  special  attention.  There 
should  be  a  registered  nurse  at  the  school  at 
all  times  and  pupils  suffering  from  unde¬ 
termined  ailments  and  contagious  diseases 
should  be  isolated  immediately.  Hygiene  and 
correlated  physical  education  should  be  taught 
from  the  first  grade  up  and  corrective  and 
developmental  exercises  should  be  given 
those  who  need  them.  The  meals  should  be 
planned  by  a  trained  dietician  and  the  food 
should  be  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  va¬ 
riety,  and  well-prepared. 

Many  administrative  problems  in  schools 
for  the  blind  result  from  the  presence  of 
pupils  who  deviate  from  the  normal  blind 
child.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
problems  is  that  of  providing  adequate  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  sight-saving  pupils. 
Several  schools  have  a  special  class  under  a 
trained  teacher  for  the  lower  grade  pupils  but 
their  provisions  for  the  older  pupils  vary. 
These  pupils  may  be  required  to  learn  braille 
and  then  go  into  classes  for  the  blind  or  may 
be  allowed  to  read  inkprint  books  and  attend 
such  classes.  Both  of  these  plans  go  far  to 
counteract  whatever  good  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  lower  grades.  Sight-saving 
pupils  will  go  through  life  as  seeing  persons 
and  should  not  live,  and  be  treated  as  blind 
during  a  large  part  of  their  school  course. 
Also,  their  being  allowed  to  read  inkprint 
books  under  varying  and  often  unfavorable 
conditions  docs  not  conserve  their  sight  or 
teach  them  to  protect  it.  There  should  be 
sight  conservation  classes  in  the  larger  cities 
of  every  state,  but  there  will  always  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  children  who  will  not  be 


within  reach  of  such  classes  while  they  re¬ 
main  at  home.  If  special  classes  arc  instituted 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  where  the 
state  school  is  located,  sight-saving  pupils 
from  isolated  communities  may  reside  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  and  attend  these  classes. 
If,  however,  such  pupils  arc  to  be  educated  at 
the  school  for  the  blind,  properly  located 
rooms  should  be  set  aside  and  these  should 
be  adequately  lighted  and  equipped  with  ad¬ 
justable  desk  chairs,  bulletin  typewriters  and 
blackboards.  Also,  special  chalk,  pencils  and 
paper  should  be  supplied.  It  would  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  provide  a  room  for  the  first  three 
or  four  grades,  one  for  the  next  three  or  four 
grades,  and  a  home  room  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils.  The  first  two  groups  should 
be  supplied  with  large  type  books.  Since  there 
arc  very  few  such  books  available  for  the 
upper  grades,  a  great  deal  of  subject  matter 
should  be  read  aloud  to  the  pupils  by  the 
teacher,  and  by  means  of  Talking  Book  rec¬ 
ords.  Outlines  and  other  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  prepared  on  a  bulletin  type¬ 
writer.  These  older  students  should  do  most 
of  their  studying  in  their  home  room  but 
should  recite  with  the  regular  classes.  Special 
training  is  essential  for  teachers  of  sight¬ 
saving  classes. 

A  considerable  number  of  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  blind  children  arc  cducablc  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  and  should  not  be  sent  to  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  In  each 
residential  school  one  or  more  ungraded 
classes  should  be  provided  for  these  pupils, 
depending  upon  their  number  and  variation 
in  mentality.  Dull  pupils  hold  the  others  back 
and  are  given  too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
teachers’  time.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  them  somewhat  apart  from  the  other 
students,  and  in  a  large  school  it  might  be 
best  to  have  a  separate  cottage  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  children  differ  more 
among  themselves  than  the  brighter  ones  do 
from  some  members  of  the  general  student 
body,  and  it  is  frequently  quite  difficult  to 
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draw  the  line.  The  important  thing  is  to 
make  some  provision  for  these  subnormal 
pupils  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  vegetate 
at  home,  waste  time  at  school  for  years,  or  be 
sent  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 
They  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  teachers 
who  are  especially  interested  in  child  psy¬ 
chology,  occupational  therapy,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  mental  subnormality.  In  many  cases 
emphasis  in  the  education  of  such  children 
should  be  upon  handwork  and  practical  tasks 
rather  than  upon  an  endeavor  to  develop  the 
higher  intellectual  processes. 

Another  greatly  neglected  group  is  that  of 
the  deaf-blind.  Perkins  Institution  has  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service,  not  only  in  educating 
many  such  pupils,  but  in  training  teachers 
who  can  carry  on  this  work  elsewhere.  The 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  also  has  established  a  department  for 
the  deaf-blind.  In  addition,  one  or  more  such 
pupils  are  being  taught  sporadically  in  schools 
for  the  deaf  or  schools  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  country.  However,  there  are  many 
deaf-blind  children  of  school  age  who  arc  re¬ 
ceiving  little  or  no  attention  and  this  matter 
should  be  pressed  by  the  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Two  other  groups  of  pupils  require  special 
educational  attention,  at  least  for  a  limited 
time  while  they  arc  becoming  adjusted — 
older  children  who  come  to  school  without 
having  had  any  previous  training,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  just  been  transferred  from 
regular  or  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  All  of  these  children  arc  too  old  to  be 
placed  in  lower  grade  classes  but  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  master  the  tools  of  in¬ 
struction  used  by  blind  children  in  the  upper 
grades,  particularly  braille  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Individual  tutoring  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  such  pupils.  This  will  enable  them  to 
participate  in  school  work  on  a  grade  level 
which  corresponds  with  their  mental  ability. 
Pupils  transferred  from  public  school  classes 
have  a  very  difficult  adjustment  to  make.  It 


is  hard  to  learn  to  do  with  the  fingers  things 
which  have  always  been  done  with  the  eyes, 
and,  in  reading,  the  temptation  to  peep  is  al¬ 
most  irresistible  even  when  “shades”  or  blind¬ 
folds  arc  used.  But  if  the  student  who  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  to  read  braille  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  his  fingers,  his  progress 
will  be  much  slower,  and  he  will  probably  be 
assigned  to  regular  classes  before  he  has 
acquired  much  skill  in  touch  reading.  Then, 
eager  to  keep  up  with  his  new  classmates  he 
will  use  his  eyes  cxrcasionally  and  may  never 
become  proficient  in  reading  with  his  fingers. 
To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  for  a  seeing  teacher  to  have  these  adjust¬ 
ment  pupils  during  a  part  of  the  time  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  they  arc  not  dcjjcnd- 
ing  too  much  upon  the  use  of  their  eyes,  and 
for  a  blind  teacher  to  have  them  part  of  the 
time  in  order  to  bring  them  that  understand¬ 
ing  and  encouragement  which  arc  more 
effective  when  they  come  from  a  person 
handicapped  like  themselves.  Along  with 
their  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  braille  the 
older  ones  of  these  pupils  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  auditing  courses  in  various 
subjects  on  the  grade  level  which  they  have 
already  attained. 

A  matter  which  has  been  discussed  rather 
widely  but  acted  upon  in  too  few  schools  is 
that  of  enabling  blind  boys  and  girls  to 
graduate  from  a  regular  high  school.  Those 
whose  home  conditions  arc  favorable  should 
attend  the  high  schools  nearest  their  homes 
for  at  least  the  last  two  years  of  their  course. 
This  would  give  them  local  contacts  which 
would  be  valuable  later  and  would  give  others 
living  in  the  community  a  better  idea  of  their 
capabilities  and  needs.  Those  who  do  not 
have  adequate  facilities  for  study  at  home  or 
who  cannot  get  to  and  from  a  local  high 
school  should  live  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
but  attend  a  public  high  school  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Experience  gained  in  competition 
with  seeing  children  would  fit  these  pupils 
better  cither  to  attend  college  or  to  follow 
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some  vocational  pursuit.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  have  some  sight  a  diploma  from  a  public 
high  school  might  be  influential  in  opening 
doors  of  employment  opportunity.  In  all 
cases  the  experiences  gained  by  participation 
in  public  high  school  activities  will  contribute 
to  a  more  reaUstic  evaluation  of  problems  to 
be  faced  after  graduation. 

So  much  for  a  few  of  the  problems  center¬ 
ing  about  pupils.  Now  to  consider  the  teachers, 
upon  whom  the  progress  of  the  pupils  very 
largely  depends.  These  teachers  should  have 
been  graduated  from  college  and  should  have 
had  special  training  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  obtain  persons 
with  the  first  of  these  qualifications,  yet  many 
instructors  in  schools  for  the  blind,  especially 
those  of  long  standing  and  those  who  are 
visually  handicapped,  do  not  possess  it.  In 
many  schools  in  order  to  raise  the  standard 
of  professional  preparation,  the  most  desir¬ 
able  procedure  seems  to  be  to  set  a  definite 
time,  perhaps  several  years  in  the  future,  after 
which  no  teacher  who  does  not  have  a  degree 
will  be  employed  to  teach  literary  work,  and 
then  to  offer  those  teachers  already  on  the 
staff  all  possible  opportunities  and  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  completion  of  college  training. 
Most  of  these  teachers  can  accomplish  this  by 
attending  summer  schools  but  some  will  re¬ 
quire  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  do  so. 
In  addition  to  state  credentials  they  should 
quahfy  for  certificates  from  the  American 
Association  of  Instruaors  of  the  Blind.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  of  our  teachers  have  had 
courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Such 
courses  have  been  given  at  Perkins  for  many 
years,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  students 
can  be  accommodated  there  and  many  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  unwilling  to  incur  additional 
expense  as  long  as  they  could  obtain  positions 
without  doing  so.  Special  courses  were  offered 
at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  for 
eight  summers  but  these  very  largely  benefited 
local  teachers  who  desired  or  were  required 
to  obtain  additional  in-service  training.  Re¬ 


cently  work  in  special  education  has  been 
offered  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Many  of  the  students  who  take  these 
courses  are  holding  teaching  positions  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind;  many  leave  work  for  the  blind  entirely 
after  they  have  secured  their  degrees.  Courses 
for  teachers  of  the  blind  should  be  offered 
from  time  to  time  at  different  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
superintendents  should  influence  their  teach¬ 
ers  to  take  advantage  of  these. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  many  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
are  not  included  in  state  retirement  systenu 
and  that  salaries  in  such  schools  are  not  only 
much  lower  than  those  of  teachers  of  special 
classes  in  the  public  schools  but  frequently 
are  lower  than  those  of  ordinary  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  Such  salaries  should  de¬ 
pend  upon  general  and  special  education, 
amount  and  kind  of  experience,  and  services 
rendered.  They  should  provide  incentives  for 
the  teachers  to  remain  at  the  school,  pursue 
additional  educational  training,  and  do  pro¬ 
gressively  sup>erior  work.  The  teachers  in 
residential  schools  should  be  classified  as 
special  teachers  like  teachers  of  blind,  deaf, 
partially  seeing  and  hard-of-hearing  children 
in  the  public  schools,  and  their  salaries  should 
be  considerably  higher  than  those  of  regular 
public  school  teachers.  Provisions  should  be 
made  for  annual  increments,  higher  maxi¬ 
mum  salaries,  and  a  reasonable  pension  upon 
retirement.  A  bonus  should  be  allowed  for 
attendance  at  summer  schools.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  these  advantages  would  do  much  to 
induce  promising,  well-prepared,  experienced 
teachers  to  seek  positions  in  schools  for  the 
blind  or  to  retain  positions  held  there. 

The  teaching  load  in  our  schools  is  usually 
quite  heavy  and  the  teachers  frequently  have 
numerous  extracurricular  duties.  Good  teach¬ 
ers  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  service  and  do 
not  usually  complain  of  the  number  of  hours 
which  they  have  to  teach  or  the  extra  duties 
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which  they  arc  asked  to  perform.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  should  not  be  imposed  upon  because 
of  this  self-sacrificing  nature.  Many  out-of- 
class  activities  can  be  direaed  and  supervised 
by  other  members  of  the  school  staff.  Classes 
should  be  small  in  order  to  allow  much  indi¬ 
vidualized  attention.  Adjustment,  ungraded, 
and  sight-saving  classes  or  special  tutors 
should  be  provided  for  new  overage  pupils, 
retarded  pupils,  and  pupils  with  20/200  to 
20/70  vision.  No  teacher  should  have  pupils 
from  two  grades  in  her  room  at  the  same 
time  even  though  one  group  is  supposed  to  be 
studying.  A  lessened  teaching  load  will  pay 
rich  dividends  in  improved  service. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  problem  is  that 
of  the  living  conditions  of  the  teachers.  It  is 
detrimental  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  to 
live  near  together  all  of  the  time.  It  is  a  strain 
on  the  teachers’  nerves  and  dispositions  to  see 
and  hear  the  children  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  in  addition  to  having  them  in  their 
classes  during  the  day.  Unpleasant  incidents 
in  the  dormitory  sometimes  affect  class  rela¬ 
tionships  and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  except 
for  a  limited  amount  of  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ities,  teachers  should  have  regular  hours  for 
teaching  and  then  get  away  from  the  school. 
This  will  enable  them  to  evaluate  their  pupils’ 
work  and  make  their  lesson  plans  at  their 
leisure  and  with  freedom  from  distractions. 
They  should  be  free  to  choose  living  accom¬ 
modations  in  town  just  as  other  teachers  and 
professional  workers  do.  This  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  greater 
extent  in  civic  and  community  affairs  and  to 
lead  a  more  stimulating  life.  It  will  naturally 
make  them  more  valuable  members  of  the 
school  staff.  Children  are  repressed  and  robbed 
of  spontaneity  by  the  continuous  presence  of 
their  teachers,  and  their  individualities  do  not 
develop  normally  under  constant  supervision. 
It  is  desirable  that  dormitory  life  be  differen¬ 
tiated  from  school  life  and  that  it  approximate 
family  life  as  nearly  as  possible.  Of  course  this 
plan  has  some  drawbacks.  It  throws  more 


responsibilities  upon  the  superintendents  and 
the  supervisors  and,  at  times,  occasions  incon¬ 
veniences  to  the  teachers,  but  its  advantages 
outweigh  its  disadvantages.  It  helps  to  make 
the  school  an  integral  part  of  the  community 
and  enables  pupils  and  teachers  to  live  and 
act  without  unnatural  restraint.  Both,  living 
amid  congenial  surroundings,  will  do  better 
work  more  happily. 

Due  to  a  number  of  the  factors  mentioned, 
such  as  excessive  teaching  load,  extra  duties, 
unnatural  living  conditions  and,  in  particular, 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  because  of  low  salaries 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  retirement  provi¬ 
sions,  the  tenure  of  many  teachers  in  indi¬ 
vidual  schools  for  the  blind  and  in  the  field 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  general  is  too 
short  for  maximum  efficiency.  Reasonably 
long  service  in  a  school  system  is  desirable, 
provided  among  other  conditions,  that  the 
teachers  have  obtained  adequate  training  and 
experience  before  coming  to  the  school  and 
show  continued  adaptability  and  satisfactory 
improvement  in  service.  If  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  profession  in 
itself  and  if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with  education 
in  general,  our  teachers  must  be  properly 
trained  and  certificated.  In  order  to  secure 
and  retain  such  teachers  we  must  make  their 
positions  desirable  by  lessening  the  teaching 
load,  improving  living  conditions,  raising 
salaries,  and  assuring  retirement  benefits. 

In  school,  as  in  life,  we  constantly  face 
problems  the  solution  of  which  calls  for  con¬ 
centrated  and  combined  effort.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  some  of  those  which  in  our  experience 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Many  edu¬ 
cators  have  pondered  over  these  and  a  few 
have  tackled  some  of  them  vigorously.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  teachers  as  well  as 
superintendents  should  unitedly  plan  and 
work  towards  their  more  satisfactory  solution. 
Because  of  the  present  world  emergency  we 
should  strive  more  energetically  to  make  our 
services  as  effective  as  possible.  Let  each  one 
do  his  share. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ABOUT 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

EBER  L.  PALMER 


For  over  one  hundred  years  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
have  been  vitally  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  curricular  content.  Through  these  years  a 
more  or  less  stereotyped  approach  has  been 
formulated  and  quite  generally  accepted. 
Educators  working  with  blind  students  are  in 
practical  agreement  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  their  education,  but 
they  do  not  always  have  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  concerning  methods  of  applying  these. 

The  fundamental  principles  that  the  child 
should  be  the  center  of  the  school  and  that 
the  whole  child  should  be  educated  are  hardly 
debatable.  All  are  fairly  well  agreed  that  the 
school  should  be  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  the  student  culturally,  socially,  spir¬ 
itually,  physically  and  vocationally.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  responsibility  implies  that  the 
school  must:  first,  give  a  broad  academic 
training;  second,  furnish  ample  opportunities 
within  the  classroom  and  during  out-of-school 
hours  for  the  training  of  the  child  to  work 
and  play  with  others,  to  eliminate  socially  un¬ 
acceptable  habits  and  mannerisms,  to  make 
proper  use  of  leisure  time,  and  to  build  the 
background  of  useful  citizenship;  third,  give 
opportunities  for  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  child;  fourth,  eliminate,  if  possible,  all 
physical  defects  and  develop  a  sound,  healthy 
body  and  a  desire  to  be  active;  and  fifth,  fur¬ 
nish  adequate  vocational  training. 

The  provision  of  adequate  vocational  train¬ 
ing  has  been  in  the  past,  and  still  is,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  barriers  to  overcome 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  child.  Certain 


training  activities  are  quite  universally  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  schools’  curricula,  such  as  piano 
tuning,  chair  seating,  weaving,  basketry,  etc. 
Others  have  been  tried  and  discarded.  Still 
others  have  been  included  by  only  some  of 
the  schools. 

In  deciding  what  should  be  included  in  the 
vocational  curriculum,  schools  are  confronted 
with  several  problems  about  which  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  must  make  fairly  definite  de¬ 
cisions  before  he  can  come  to  any  logical  con¬ 
clusion.  In  the  first  place  he  must  decide 
whether  or  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
training  offered  by  the  school  is  to  be  pre- 
vocational  or  vocational.  Second,  he  must 
make  his  vocational  program  conform  to  the 
amount  of  money  he  has  available.  Third,  he 
must  determine  the  types  of  vocations  his 
students  are  most  likely  to  enter  on  leaving 
school,  considering  opportunities  and  abilities. 
Fourth,  he  must  consider  the  vocational  op¬ 
portunities  within  the  state  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  school  is  located,  and 
also  in  the  community  to  which  the  student 
will  probably  return. 

Because  of  the  wide  diversification  of  types 
of  jobs  within  industry  today  and  the  con¬ 
stant  changing  of  old  industrial  production 
methods,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any 
school,  no  matter  how  rich,  to  give  specific 
training  in  all  industrial  pursuits.  Many  in¬ 
dustries  have  certain  fundamental  character¬ 
istics  which  underlie  all.  In  such  cases  the 
emphasis  within  the  school  itself  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  prevocational,  dealing  with  the  train¬ 
ing  in  fundamentals  which  will  enable  the 
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student  to  adapt  himself  more  easily  to  in¬ 
dustrial  production  conditions.  In  some  situa¬ 
tions,  however,  the  work  of  the  school  can  be 
vocational — in  fields  such  as  piano  tuning, 
dictaphone  operating,  poultry  raising  and 
similar  activities.  Even  in  such  subjects,  how¬ 
ever,  the  training  within  the  school  can  not 
completely  duplicate  the  work  he  will  have 
to  do  outside  in  the  same  field.  It  would  seem 
that  the  emphasis  in  the  past  in  most  schools 
for  the  blind  has  been  primarily  prevoca- 
tional.  Since  there  are  no  special  industrial 
training  schools  to  which  the  blind  may  go 
after  they  leave  school,  aside  from  workshops 
for  the  blind,  the  question  immediately  arises, 
are  we  doing  enough  along  this  line  ? 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  problems  are 
closely  allied.  Each  superintendent  knows 
his  own  school’s  financial  limitations,  and  no 
state  or  private  institution  for  the  blind  in 
the  country  can  give  a  thorough  training  in 
all  the  vocations  in  which  blind  people  can 
be  adjusted.  Not  all  industry  can  be  brought 
into  the  schools.  A  superintendent  must  know 
the  abilities  of  his  students,  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  they  are  likely  to  have 
upon  leaving  school.  Finally,  if  industrial 
training  on  a  wide-spread  scale  is  difficult  to 
bring  into  the  school,  is  it  possible  to  take  the 
school,  through  its  students,  into  industry? 
Upon  the  answer  to  the  latter  question,  I 
believe,  the  trend  of  the  vocational  education 
(rf  blind  students  in  the  future  definitely 
hinges.  If  in  some  way  a  system  of  education 
can  be  worked  out  by  which  blind  students 
ern  get  their  formal  education  in  school,  plus 
prevocational  and  in  some  cases  vocational 
training,  and  accompany  this  by  specific  in¬ 
struction  and  training  in  the  fields  of  actual 
business  and  industry,  then  it  is  my  belief 
that  educators  can  begin  to  feel  that  they  have 
broken  the  bonds  which  have  hampered  them 
in  the  past  in  their  efforts  to  make  their  stu¬ 
dents  self-supporting  upon  leaving  school. 
Such  a  step  would  be  a  modified  return  to 
the  apprentice  type  of  training. 


Every  school  has,  at  some  time,  probably 
attempted  the  method  suggested  above.  Per¬ 
haps  some  are  now  successfully  carrying  out 
such  a  method.  The  writer  does  not  presume 
to  be  presenting  an  original  idea.  He  merely 
feels  that  an  old  idea  needs  more  careful 
scrutiny  and  that  the  pooling  of  the  ideas  and 
experiences  of  all  superintendents  and  voca¬ 
tional  counsellors  in  this  field  might  improve 
the  educational  facilities  we  offer. 

At  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  a  few  projects  of  this  type,  in  which  the 
students  have  been  taken  into  the  commercial 
and  industrial  fields,  have  been  tried  out. 
They  have  undoubtedly  been  rather  crude, 
but  they  have  been  sufficiently  successful  to 
warrant  an  optimistic  attitude  toward  this 
typ>e  of  training.  These  experiences  are  passed 
on  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth. 

In  the  first  place  the  program  was  started 
on  the  theory  that  most  students  need  to  learn 
what  it  means  to  do  real  work — to  be  given  a 
work  assignment  and  carry  it  through  to  its 
conclusion.  In  other  words  they  must  learn 
the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  work.  Next,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  the  program  must  pre¬ 
suppose  that  when  a  student  knows  what 
work  is,  his  special  aptitudes  will  be  found 
and  specific  training  given  to  help  him  to 
utilize  these  aptitudes. 

In  an  effort  to  teach  students  the  meaning 
of  work,  a  series  of  NY  A  jobs  was  organized 
on  the  campus.  However,  since  these  jobs 
were  limited  to  those  who  were  needy,  they 
did  not  benefit  all  of  our  students.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  choose  for  students  jobs 
which  might  be  of  some  future  vocational 
assistance  to  them.  However,  the  primary 
value,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school,  was 
the  fact  that  these  jobs  gave  the  participating 
students  some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
working  for  remuneration.  The  school  and 
the  student  were  placed  on  an  employer- 
employee  basis.  Each  student  was  expected  to 
give  efficient  service.  If  incompetent,  after  a 
warning  period,  he  was  “fired.” 
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The  first  attempt  to  take  the  student  into 
business  in  the  community  came  through  the 
establishment  of  a  training  stand  in  the 
factory  of  Joseph  Horowitz  and  Sons  in 
Batavia.  This  project  was  made  possible  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  three  organizations 
involved:  the  factory;  the  placement  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 
and  the  school.  Candy,  tobacco  products  and 
ice  cream  are  sold  at  the  stand. 

The  income  from  the  stand  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  established  in  the  factory  was 
insufficient  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  a  blind 
operator.  Rather  than  close  the  stand,  the 
school  bought  the  equipment  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  and  the  factory  officials  to  place 
boys  in  the  stand  on  a  training  basis.  During 
the  first  year  of  operation,  two  boys  alter¬ 
nated,  two  weeks  each,  in  assuming  charge 
of  the  stand.  Boys  were  selected  who  could 
make  up,  or  who  did  not  need,  the  regular 
school  work  they  would  miss;  also  those  who 
would  soon  finish  school.  Primarily  boys 
were  chosen  who  would,  with  training,  be 
successful  in  this  occupation.  Personality, 
ability  to  meet  people,  personal  appearance, 
ability  to  keep  books  and  take  inventories 
were  all  taken  into  consideration.  At  the 
present  time,  before  a  student  is  considered 
for  training  in  the  stand  downtown,  he  must 
have  had  some  experience  in  taking  care  of 
the  stand  located  at  the  school,  where  he 
learns  the  rudiments  of  stand  operation.  This 
year  three  boys  are  alternating  in  the  care  of 
the  stand  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  each. 

The  boys  are  required,  not  only  to  learn  to 
operate  the  stand  properly,  but  they  must  also 
learn  to  travel  the  mile  from  the  school  to  the 
factory  without  a  guide.  They  leave  at  seven- 
thirty  in  the  morning  and  do  not  return  until 
the  factory  closes  at  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  household  department  of  the 
school  prepares  a  noon  lunch  for  them  which 
they  carry  to  work  in  a  regular  lunch  box. 


The  operation  of  the  stand  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school.  Regulations  concerning 
its  operation  are  patterned  closely  after  those 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  in  the  operation  of  the  stands  under  its 
supervision.  The  boys  are  required  to  make 
monthly  reports  on  forms  furnished  by  the 
Bureau,  a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau. 

At  the  close  of  each  two-week  period,  the 
student  in  charge  must  give  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  of  stock  and  cash  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Pelone, 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
school,  before  the  stand  can  be  turned  over  to 
the  next  curator.  This  prevents  responsibility 
for  loss  being  shifted  from  one  operator  to 
another.  A  small  fee  is  paid  to  the  operator 
for  each  two-week  service.  This  is  done  for 
the  following  reasons:  first,  it  acts  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  efficient  work;  second,  it  helps  to 
sustain  interest;  third,  it  gives  the  student  the 
“feel”  of  earning;  and  fourth,  it  helps  to  set 
up  a  “learning  while  earning”  situation. 

The  project  has  been  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  students,  and  it  has  not  proved 
difficult  to  obtain  students  who  wish  to  carry 
on  this  work.  However,  there  is  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  properly  qualified  students 
who  desire  to  take  the  training  and  whose 
school  work  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  enable 
them  to  miss  two  weeks  out  of  every  six. 

The  operation  of  this  type  of  training-stand 
creates  other  problems  in  addition  to  those 
adjusting  schedules.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  stand  open  during  holidays  and  the  long 
summer  vacation.  During  the  past  summer 
this  problem  was  solved  by  allowing  one 
student  to  remain  at  the  school  by  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  This  student  was 
responsible  for  his  own  meals,  but  all  profits 
from  the  stand  during  the  summer  months 
were  turned  over  to  him.  The  Christmas 
holidays  were  handled  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner.  One  boy  remained  at  the  school. 
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receiving  both  room  and  board,  and  was  paid 
for  his  services  during  the  holiday  period.  It 
is  essential  that  the  stand  be  kept  open  dur¬ 
ing  these  periods  in  order  to  retain  the  good 
will  and  interest  the  regular  customers.  In 
addition,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  factory, 
it  would  not  be  particularly  satisfactory  to 
have  the  stand  open  only  part  of  the  time. 

Two  other  projects  were  organized  during 
the  past  school  year.  One  boy  was  sent  regu¬ 
larly  to  one  of  the  downtown  service  stations 
to  learn  the  job  of  operating  it.  His  hours 
were  from  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon.  A 
boy  with  partial  vision  was  chosen  for  this 
project.  A  longer  period  of  training  for  this 
type  of  WOTk  is  essential  as  it  is  necessary  for 
the  boy  to  become  familiar  with  the  greasing 
charts  of  all  makes  and  models  of  cars.  One 
of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  boy 
without  sight  taking  up  this  type  of  occupa¬ 
tion  has  been  his  inability  to  tell,  in  filling  a 
gas  tank,  when  the  tank  was  full.  There  is 
now  on  the  market  a  device  by  which  the 
flow  of  gas  from  the  nozzle  is  automatically 
stopped  when  the  tank  is  full.  An  operator, 
other  seeing  or  blind,  can  now  fill  the  gas 
tank  and  wash  the  windows  of  the  car  or 
perform  other  services  at  the  same  time. 

The  third  project  consisted  of  practical 
training  in  poultry  raising.  A  few  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  school  are  preparing  to  take  up 
poultry  raising  as  an  occupation  after  leaving 
school.  To  supplement  the  training  given 
them  in  this  field  at  the  school  proper,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  last  winter  and  spring 
by  which  two  boys  were  given  four  weeks  of 
actual  work  on  one  of  the  largest  poultry 
farms  in  western  New  York.  Each  boy  spent 
two  weeks  at  the  farm  during  the  hatching 
season,  and  two  weeks  after  the  chickens  had 
been  put  out  on  range. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  projea  and  co-operated  by  giving 
each  boy  a  completely  diversified  set  of  ex¬ 
periences  while  at  the  farm.  The  two  boys 
worked  at  the  farm  at  different  periods.  Each 


left  the  school  at  seven  in  the  morning,  six 
days  a  week,  took  his  lunch  and  returned  to 
the  school  at  six  in  the  afternoon.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  transportation  of  the  students 
to  and  from  the  farm  were  made  with  other 
employees  of  the  farm  living  in  Batavia. 

The  value  of  the  project  was  indicated  by 
the  report  on  the  work  of  the  boys  made  to 
the  school  by  the  plant  foreman  under  whom 
they  worked.  The  instructor  in  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  at  the  school  felt  that  one  boy  was  espe¬ 
cially  good  in  this  field  but  was  doubtful 
about  the  other  boy’s  ability  to  fit  into  the 
work  of  the  poultry  farm  despite  considerable 
vision.  The  foreman’s  report  verified  this 
opinion,  as  it  stated  that  the  latter  boy  was 
seemingly  unable  to  concentrate  for  any 
length  of  time  on  the  job  at  hand,  while  it 
praised  the  first  boy  as  “one  in  a  million.” 
The  instructor  felt  justified,  therefore,  in 
permitting  the  one  boy  to  continue  his  prepa¬ 
ration  to  follow  poultry  raising  as  an  occupa¬ 
tion  and  in  recommending  a  change  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  curriculum  of  the  other. 

Even  in  a  city  as  small  as  Batavia,  there 
are  further  possibilities  for  the  development 
of  this  type  of  program  when  the  time  seems 
propitious.  Following  are  a  few  examples  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  developed  in  the  future:  first, 
dictaphone  practice  in  some  industrial  plants 
of  the  city;  second,  {X)wer  sewing  machine 
practice  in  one  or  two  factories;  third,  punch 
and  drill  press  operation  praaice;  fourth, 
repetitive  factory  operations;  and  fifth,  a  tie- 
up  with  the  trade  school  operated  by  the 
public  school  system  of  the  city  by  which  a 
limited  number  of  our  students  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  learn  factory  production 
methods. 

It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  school,  wherever 
possible,  to  bring  into  the  school  practice  of  a 
type  that  will  give  specific  training  in  the  use 
of  skills  which  may  be  utilized  in  jobs  after 
leaving  school.  Again  the  experience  of  the 
school  has  been  limited,  but  it  has  been  suf- 
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iicicnt  to  indicate  that  each  school  should  be 
able  to  do  considerable  work  along  this  line. 
This  type  of  project  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  schools  in  small  communities  where  local 
opportunities  for  vocational  expansion  into 
many  fields  are  limited. 

Stand  operation  is  a  practical  example  of 
the  above.  Another  example  was  just  recently 
worked  out  at  the  school.  In  the  fall  of  this 
year  one  of  the  students  was  placed  by  the 
district  representative  of  the  placement  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
(rf  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  position  at  the 
Barden-Robeson  Corporation,  of  Lockport, 
New  York.  This  company  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  of  fruit  baskets.  The  company 
also  has  a  factory  at  Penn  Yan,  New  York, 
which  manufactures  baby  and  doll  bassinets 
among  other  items.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
placement  in  the  Lockport  faaory,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Bureau  and  the  school  visited 
the  Penn  Yan  factory.  The  work  of  the 
factory  was  thoroughly  surveyed,  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  rough  weaving  required  on  the 
bassinets  could  be  done  by  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons  at  a  rate  sufficiently  rapid  to 
make  this  type  of  occupation  economically 
practical. 

Arrangements  were  completed  with  the 
factory  by  which  one  of  their  forms  used  in 
making  the  bassinets  was  shipped  to  the 
school,  together  with  sufficient  material  to 
manufacture  200  bassinets.  Boys  at  the  school 
are  now  learning  the  skills  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  bassinets,  and  upon 
reaching  a  degree  of  speed  sufficient  to  make 
it  worth  while  financially,  they  will  have  an 
employment  outlet. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  school  that,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  it  should  also  assist  students 
in  obtaining  summer  jobs.  As  a  special  ex¬ 
periment,  last  summer  five  students  were 
placed  in  jobs  at  Hart’s  Greenhouses,  Fair- 
port,  New  York,  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
of  its  kind  in  the  state.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  was  due  largely  to  the  sympa¬ 


thetic  attention  given  the  project  by  the 
manager  of  the  greenhouse,  Mr.  Charles  E 
Butler. 

The  boys  chosen  for  the  work  had  vision 
ranging  from  10/200  up.  The  experience  of 
the  summer  indicates  that  this  type  of  job  is 
especially  good  for  boys  with  limited  vision. 
As  the  amount  of  vision  is  reduced,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  find  a  diversification  of  jobs  with¬ 
in  the  greenhouse  to  keep  the  boy  busy  at  all 
times.  Greenhouse  work  should  provide  a 
vocational  outlet  throughout  the  state  fw 
boys  with  vision  of  10/200  or  better. 

The  five  boys  worked  at  the  greenhouse 
from  the  close  of  school  in  the  spring  until  a 
week  before  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall. 
Each  boy’s  salary  was  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  pay  all  living  costs  and  to  set  aside  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum.  Their  activities  consisted  of  such 
items  as  raking  walks  and  beds;  mulching; 
washing  window  glass;  putting  on  fertilizer; 
cultivating  soil  in  benches  (with  hand  culti¬ 
vator);  spraying  water  over  tops  of  plants; 
forking  over  and  breaking  up  of  compost  and 
manure  piles;  tying  roses  in  bundles  and 
carrying  them  to  the  refrigerator  room  in 
order  to  enable  the  cutter  to  operate  con¬ 
tinuously;  and  the  tying  up  of  rose  bushes  by 
boys  who  had  sufficient  sight. 

As  a  result  of  this  summer  project,  one  boy 
has  been  permanently  employed  in  this  type 
of  work,  a  promise  of  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  has  been  given  by  another  large  green¬ 
house  in  the  state  when  students  are  available, 
and  a  rudimentary  course  in  greenhouse  work 
has  been  introduced  into  the  work  of  the 
school. 

With  the  increased  emphasis  on  defense 
jobs  in  industry  today,  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  vocational  future  of  both  students 
and  adults  are  faced  with  a  most  important 
decision.  Shall  placement  in  defense  in¬ 
dustries  be  emphasized  or  shall  jobs  in 
regular  industry  receive  special  considera¬ 
tion?  The  school’s  immediate  and  future 
training  program  may  well  be  influenced  by 
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the  decision  in  regard  to  this  very  question. 

Assuredly  if  jobs  can  be  obtained  for  blind 
people  in  defense  industries,  this  should  be 
done.  However,  there  is  bound  to  come  a 
time  when  the  number  of  such  jobs  will  be 
materially  reduced  and  a  large  number  of 
workers  will  be  laid  off.  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  blind  worker  in  a  defense  in¬ 
dustry  then?  It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  now  to  train  and 
to  place  visually  handicapped  individuals  in 
non-defense  industries  so  that,  after  the  war, 
when  defense  activities  begin  to  contract  and 
private  industry  is  called  upon  to  absorb 
thousands  of  workers,  the  blind  workers  will 
have  jobs  and  will  not  be  forced  to  compete 
with  the  seeing  workers  in  trying  to  obtain 
work  in  non-<lefensc  industries.  The  per¬ 
manency  of  the  employment  should  certainly 


be  given  thorough  consideration  in  building 
a  training  program. 

Educators  of  the  blind  are  today  faced  with 
one  of  the  greatest  problems,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities,  in  the  history  of 
work  for  the  blind.  A  co-operative  program 
of  vocational  training  and  placement  by  all  of 
the  organizations  and  agencies  involved  is 
essential.  A  reorganization  and  clarification 
of  the  philosophy  of  educators  of  the  blind 
dealing  with  training  programs  and  their 
companion,  curriculum  content,  can  today 
revolutionize  education  of  the  blind.  It  is 
doubtful  if  those  who  are  now  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind  will  ever  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  improve  the  vocational  work 
of  their  schools  than  right  now.  Are  we 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  problem 
and  the  opportunity  ? 


ILLINOIS  MAKES  ANOTHER  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  TEACHING  OF  BRAILLE 


Class  Way  to  Standard  English  Braille,  by 
Helen  Wear,  is  announced  for  publication  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  both  braille  and  mimeographed  form.  Miss 
Wear  is  an  instructor  of  braille  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg, 
a  delegate  to  the  1932  London  Type  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  well-known  head  of  the  embossing 
department  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  supervised  the  technical  details  of  the 
manuscript  and  the  embossing  of  the  braille 
plates.  The  finished  braille  plates  were  do¬ 
nated  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  by  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  recent  circular  from  the  American 
Printing  House  announcing  this  publication 
explains  that  it  has  been  published  in  answer 
to  the  demand  for  such  a  manual  voted  at  the 
AA.I.B.  Convention  of  1940,  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

In  response  to  our  request  to  Mr.  Roden¬ 


berg  for  further  comments  on  this  manual, 
he  writes  in  part: 

“As  a  teacher  or  principal  in  one  of  our 
schools,  do  you  realize  the  wonderful  effi¬ 
ciency  of  Standard  English  Braille,  grade 
two?  It  has  powers  which  perhaps  very  few 
of  us  appreciate.  It  can  make  your  educational 
processes  very,  very  much  more  nearly  normal 
if  the  right  things  are  done.  And  one  of  the 
first  things  that  must  be  done  is  that  you 
must  recognize  the  basic  fact  that  the  back¬ 
bone  of  grade  two  is  its  set  of  rules.  You 
must  become  grade  two  rule-minded.  Rules 
in  this  system  are  just  as  necessary  and  vital 
as  are  rules  of  grammar.  Grade  two  has  a 
hard  job:  it  must  bring  into  condensed  form, 
so  that  the  fingers  can  get  over  lots  of  type,  a 
very  complex  and  irregular  language.  This  is 
not  fool’s  play.  If  the  blind  person  is  to  have 
the  weapon  of  braille  to  help  him  defeat 
blindness,  that  weapon  must  be  useful  in  his 
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hands — he  must  know  the  technique  of 
handling  it.  Make  your  braille-reading  pupils 
rule-efficient  in  grade  two  and  you  will  double 
their  reading  and  writing  speed  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  whole  educational  process. 

“If  Standard  English  Braille,  grade  two,  is 
so  vital  to  our  schools,  it  must  be  given  a 
definite  place  in  the  curriculum;  it  must  be 
cultivated  just  as  grammar  is  cultivated.  It 
should  be  taught  daily  in  regular  classroom 
fashion  at  least  one  semester,  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  grade.  Thereafter,  class  work  should 
continue  in  reading  and  there  should  be  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  by  way  of  remedial  reading 


throughout  the  course  of  instruction.  Gra^ 
two  cannot  be  taught  incidentally  by  teachers 
engaged  with  other  subjects.  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  our  algebra  and  history  teachers  to  look 
after  all  of  the  details  of  grammar  instruction. 

“Class  Way  should  be  taught  not  only  to 
fifth  and  sixth  graders  to  prepare  them  for 
grade  two  books  now  printed  for  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  but  it  should  be  taught  to  all 
higher  classes,  to  the  end  that  no  pupil  will 
leave  the  school  without  thorough  familiarity 
with  braille,  for  analysis  shows  that  without 
such  instruction  they  are  and  must  remain 
deplorably  poor  readers  and  writers.” 


A.  A.  1.  B.  CONVENTION 


The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  met 
on  March  30  and,  owing  to  war  conditions, 
voted  not  to  hold  the  regular  biennial  con¬ 


vention  this  year.  This  was  to  have  been  held 
at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  from  June  22  to  June  25. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Founder’s  Day  at 

Directors  Howe  and  Anagnos,  the  first  a 
philhcllcne  like  Byron,  the  second  an  actual 
Greek,  had  the  happy  faculty  of  surrounding 
themselves  with  assistants  who  were  choice 
spirits.  One  of  these  said  of  Mr.  Anagnos: 
“Something  in  him  made  us  do  our  best  in 
every  task  he  set  us.”  How  fortunate  I  was 
to  inherit  such  a  staff!  Indeed,  on  my  retir¬ 
ing  after  twenty-four  years,  there  remained  a 
full  score  of  these  stand-bys  ready  to  help 
hold  up  the  hands  of  my  successor  as  they 
had  mine. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Anagnos  lived  and  la¬ 
bored  at  the  old  institution  in  South  Boston, 
his  heart  came  to  dwell  more  and  more  at  the 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain,  which  was 
peculiarly  his  own  creation.  He  liked  espe¬ 
cially  to  dine  with  its  four  families  there, — 
did  so  in  turn  regularly  and  often;  so  they, 
loving  him  and  his  laughter  which  “came 
tumbling  out  and  rolling  all  over  itself,”  nat¬ 
urally  appropriated  him  as  their  very  own. 

In  1906,  when  he  died,  their  number,  with 
the  primary  children,  had  increased  to  120 — 
no  small  school  in  itself.  Ten  years  later  its 
past  pupils,  some  400  all  told,  and  their 
friends  erected  in  “Anagnos  Court”  at  our 
Watertown  plant  a  bronze  bust  him  as 
founder  of  the  kindergarten;  and  they  pro¬ 
vided  a  plaster  replica  for  each  new  child  to 
“see”  and  study  while  listening  to  the  story 
of  their  common  benefactor.  Twenty  years 
later,  after  a  young  Greek  woman  trained  at 
Watertown  had  returned  to  Athens  to  teach 
in  a  school  fenr  the  blind,  the  children  of  the 
two  schools  began  exchanging  letters — for  us 
a  delightful  means  of  keeping  up  the  Greek 
tradition,  which  is  a  Perkins  privilege. 


THE  Kindergarten 

Realizing,  as  we  did,  that  our  new  plant 
had  been  made  possible  through  Mr.  Anag¬ 
nos’  labors  and  savings,  and  could  justly  be 
considered  his  monument,  we  heartily 
adopted  the  suggestion  made  by  two  teachers 
of  his  in  the  Bradlee  family,  Misses  Lane  and 
Humbert,  that  November  7th,  his  birthday, 
be  regularly  observed  as  Founder’s  Day.  The 
celebration  has  been  repeated  ever  since  the 
unveiling  of  the  bust,  which  crowned  the 
exercises  in  1917.  On  that  occasion  a  group 
of  Boston  Greeks,  having  come  to  participate, 
remained  to  conduct  under  its  priest  a  re¬ 
ligious  service  of  its  own. 

The  above-named  teachers  arranged  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  in  which  the 
children  should  themselves  take  the  princi¬ 
pal  part.  These  entered  the  hall  in  a  pro¬ 
cessional,  singing  the  four  stanzas  of  “Anag¬ 
nos,  Dear  Founder.”  After  this,  seleaed  tots 
impersonated  in  word  and  action  the  child, 
the  boy,  and  the  man  Anagnos;  then  the  lit- 
tlest  ones,  marching  in  pairs  up  the  central 
aisle,  laid  red  clover  blossoms,  his  favixite 
Bower,  before  the  bust;  finally,  all  sat  to  hear 
some  older  person,  who  knew  Mr.  Anagnos, 
tell  of  him — ^very  simply — ^very  briefly.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  ceremony  lasted  only  forty 
minutes. 

This  program,  somewhat  varied  each  year, 
has  been  carried  out  ever  since.  Chosen  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  staff  have  thrown  themselves 
into  preparing  exercises  which  should  keep 
alive  Mr.  Anagnos’  life  story.  What  better 
way  could  have  been  adopted  to  help  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  the  children  realize 
the  great  benefits  he  had  made  possible  for 
them? 
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“EVERY  TEACHER  A  TEACHER  OF  READING” 


Fertinent  Comments  on  an  Important  Survey^ 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 


“When  will  i  find  time  to  teach  these 
youngsters  a  few  things  about  general  science 
if  first  of  all  I  have  to  teach  them  to  read!” 
This  complaint  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  high 
school  teacher  is  the  starting  point  for  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  problems  of  read¬ 
ing  instruction  in  secondary  schools.  The 
tune  sounds  very  familiar.  Countless  times 
teachers  of  blind  students  on  the  high  school 
level  have  voiced  the  same  grievance  while 
accepting  a  burden  which  they  considered 
outside  their  responsibility  because  they  were 
teaching  “subjects”  on  a  departmental  basis. 
In  general,  this  is  the  reasoning:  Our  chil¬ 
dren  should  learn  to  read  braille  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades,  and  should  have  acquired 
satisfactory  skill  in  reading  braille,  grade  two, 
before  they  enter  high  school.  The  temptation 
to  regard  the  process  of  “learning  to  read”  as 
finished  with  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
mastery  of  touch  reading  is  probably  even 
greater  in  our  field  than  in  that  of  visual 
reading,  because  of  the  progression  from 
braille,  grade  one,  to  grade  one  and  a  half,  to 
the  final  goal  of  grade  two.  Reading,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  “an  ability  to  be  mastered  once 
for  all — similar  to  swimming,  for  example — 
. . .  but  a  highly  complex  art  involving  many 
levels  of  proficiency,”  and  high  schools  arc 
“responsible  for  continued  growth  in  reading 
on  the  part  of  their  pupils.”  Two  essential 


^  Reading  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.  National 
Education  Association  Research  Bulletin.  January  1943. 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Single 
mfiei,  25#. 


tasks  are  set  for  instruction  in  reading  on  the 
high  school  level:  “teaching  pupils  how  to 
read  and  guiding  them  with  respect  to  what 
to  read,”  or  in  other  words,  growth  and  im¬ 
provement  in  reading  habits  and  in  reading 
tastes. 

Such  a  responsibility  cannot  be  put  on  the. 
shoulders  of  any  teacher  of  one  subject,  it 
concerns  all  teachers.  The  main  thesis  of  the 
survey  is:  “Every  teacher  a  teacher  of  read¬ 
ing”  and  the  commonly  accepted  view  that 
different  subjects  require  the  application  of 
particular  reading  skills  is  cited  as  supporting 
evidence.  These  reading  skills  have  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  guidance  program  which  is  de¬ 
signed  not  only  for  the  pupil  with  apparent 
reading  difficulties  but  for  the  average  or  the 
superior  student  as  well. 

To  teach  how  to  study  by  reading  is  one  (rf 
the  main  purposes  of  high  school  instruction 
and  the  survey  mentions  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  as  mainly  responsible  for  ineffective 
study  habits: 

1.  Lack  of  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  absence  for  him  of  any  clearly  defined  pur¬ 
poses  which  suggest  the  manner  in  which  the 
reading  should  be  done.  As  a  result  there  is  too 
much  reliance  upon  a  “single  reading”  which  is 
often  quite  inadequate. 

2.  Material  that  is  too  difficult  from  the 
standpoint  of  vocabulary,  style,  or  organization; 
material  that  is  too  sketchy,  too  technical,  or  too 
much  dependent  on  concepts  and  experiences 
foreign  to  the  pupil’s  background.  This  is  alleged 
to  be  a  prevailing  weakness  in  high-school  texts 
and  references. 

3.  Overcrowded  courses,  covering  too  many 
topics  to  permit  adequate  depth  of  understand- 
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tng  or  satisfactory  mastery  of  the  important 
concepts. 

4.  Vague  assignments,  such  as:  (a)  “choose 
one  of  the  five  topics  on  p.  153;  read  all  you  can 
on  it  and  take  notes”;  (b)  “go  to  the  library  and 
look  up  references  on  ‘conservation’  (c)  “read 
the  next  ten  pages  and  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  important  points”;  or  (d)  “study  Chapter  9 
for  tomorrow.” 

5.  Inflexible  assignments  which  fail  to  provide 
for  individual  differences  in  pupils’  interests, 
needs,  and  reading  abilities.  These  tend  to  appear 
when  teachers  are  unacquainted  with  pupils’ 
needs,  poorly  grounded  in  the  psychology  of 
learning,  imfamiliar  with  the  available  materials, 
or  unaware  of  the  reading  and  study  procedures 
which  the  assignment  implies. 

6.  An  unfavorable  environment  in  which  to 
read  and  study  at  school,  at  home,  or  both. 

Some  of  these  factors  hold  true  especially 
for  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  limita¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  variety  of  reading  material 
in  braille  accentuates  the  difficulties  men¬ 
tioned  under  (2).  But  even  more  aggravat¬ 
ing,  it  is  unavoidable  that  the  blind  student 
has  to  be  brought  up  on  material  “too  much 
dependent  on  concepts  and  experiences  for¬ 
eign  to  the  pupil’s  background”  because  his 
blindness  deprives  him  of  so  many  experi¬ 
ences  and  concepts  the  possession  of  which  is 
taken  for  granted  in  ordinary  texts  designed 
for  seeing  students.  This  again  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  learning  by  experience  and 
concreteness  in  teaching. 

In  attempting  to  give  our  students  the 
same  subject  matter  as  is  offered  in  courses 
in  public  schools  our  teachers  almost  inev¬ 
itably  have  to  overcrowd  their  courses.  “Ade¬ 
quate  depth  of  understanding”  and  “mastery 
of  the  important  concepts”  are  thereby  neg¬ 
lected,  resulting  in  extensive  memorization 
of  undigested  subject  matter.  Here  is  a  call 
for  thoughtful  selective  limitation  even  at  the 
price  of  the  loss  of  one  or  the  other  non- 
essential  textbook  chapter.  If  such  procedure 
is  suggested  for  schools  in  general,  certainly 
our  schools  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it. 

Many  schools  for  the  blind  have  success¬ 


fully  created  favorable  reading  and  study  en¬ 
vironments  and  avoid  the  shortcomings  men¬ 
tioned  in  point  (6)  by  arranging  supervised 
study  hours  in  classrooms  or  libraries.  So 
much  for  the  application  of  reading  to  study 
situations. 

The  second  part  of  the  survey  is  based  on 
questionnaire  replies  and  reports  of  2,275 
high  school  principals  and  320  teachers  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  deals  with  current  programs  of  reading 
instruction.  It  is  reported  that  reading  prob¬ 
lems  are  exceedingly  common  in  high  schools, 
that  46  per  cent  of  the  principals  consider 
reading  “one  of  the  school’s  acute  instruc¬ 
tional  problems,”  and  that  “perhaps  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  high-school  principals 
still  are  unaware  of  the  serious  reading  needs 
of  the  pupils  in  their  schools.”  In  only  26 
per  cent  of  all  schools  were  more  than  half  of 
the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  “alert  to 
reading  problems  and  contributing  helpfully 
to  their  solution.”  In  such  schools,  besides  the 
English  department,  those  of  social  studies, 
science,  mathematics,  and  commerce  were 
most  alert  to  reading  needs.  A  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  schools  repcM-ted  that  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  reading  in  certain  regular 
classes  or  that  they  have  instituted  special 
corrective  or  remedial  classes,  but  as  yet  only 
very  few  reading  clinics  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  I  believe  that  principals  as  well  as 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  recognize  the  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  of  reading  instruction.  Measures  for 
effective  improvement  programs,  however, 
have  been  hampered  because  of  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  the  factors  responsible  for 
failure  or  unsatisfactory  progress.  Both  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  reading  instruction  on  the 
elementary  level  and  confusion  resulting 
from  the  shifts  to  different  grades  of  braille 
were  blamed.  Here  is  a  field  where  research 
could  make  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  a  practical  problem. 

Remedial  instruction  in  reading,  however,  is 
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a  problem  of  only  limited  importance  at  the 
high  school  level  because  the  proportion  of 
pupils  needing  such  attention  is  reported  as 
only  between  lo  and  30  per  cent.  Furthermore 
the  problems  of  remedial  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing  have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  experts  in  education  and  psychology 
while  those  of  developmental  reading  in  the 
regular  classes  have  not  been  sufficiently 
stressed  and  treated.  The  survey,  therefore, 
deals  only  very  broadly  with  the  problems  of 
remedial  work,  such  as  diagnosis  of  pupil 
difficulties,  organization  of  special  reading 
classes,  or  remedial  procedures  and  devices, 
but  discusses  quite  extensively  the  fields  in 
which  general  classroom  practices  should  be 
improved.  These  fields  are:  (a)  reading  in¬ 
terests  and  tastes,  (b)  comprehension,  (c) 
vocabulary,  (d)  reading  rate,  and  (e)  oral 
reading. 

Any  teacher  who  has  read  this  part  of  the 
survey  will  have  gathered  new  ideas  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  reading  program  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  reading  interests  of  his  pupils.  Such 
topics  are  discussed  as:  creating  and  strength¬ 
ening  reading  interests,  creating  an  interest 
in  self-improvement,  evaluating  outside  read¬ 
ing;  difficulties  in  comprehension,  practices 
used  in  improving  comprehension;  vocabu¬ 
lary  needs  of  high  school  pupils,  specific  ways 
erf  building  vocabulary  (“vocabulary  bingo” 
or  vocabulary  cardfile,  etc.);  suggestions  for 
improving  reading  rate;  procedures  in  oral 
reading;  and  many  others.  All  the  points 
stressed  are  also  valid  for  developmental 
reading  in  braille  and  many  of  them  are  even 
more  important  in  this  specific  field.  Vocabu¬ 
lary  building,  for  instance,  has  been  stressed 
again  and  again  as  a  necessity  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  because  our  pupils  fall  below  the 


norm  for  the  seeing.*  The  reading  rate  (rf 
braille  readers  also  is  far  below  that  of  visual 
readers  and,  although  the  Talking  Book  is  to 
a  certain  extent  instrumental  in  compensating 
for  this  inherent  disadvantage  of  touch  read¬ 
ing,  improvement  erf  rate  in  braille  reading  is 
a  subject  of  utmost  importance.  The  follow¬ 
ing  types  of  the  most  common  rate  difficulties 
for  visual  reading  are  given:  (a)  faulty  read¬ 
ing  habits  such  as  lip  movement,  line  follow¬ 
ing,  or  irregular  and  inaccurate  eye  move¬ 
ments;  (b)  word-by-word  reading,  without 
giving  attention  to  proper  phrasing;  (c)  lack 
of  flexibility  in  reading,  failure  to  adapt  rate 
of  reading  to  different  purposes  and  to  ma¬ 
terials  varying  in  difficulty;  (d)  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  purpose  in  reading,  resulting  in  half¬ 
hearted  attention  and  effort;  (e)  too  limited 
a  stock  of  sight  words.  Since  almost  all  the 
reasons  given  for  an  unsatisfactory  reading 
rate  among  high  school  pupils  are  equally 
valid  for  our  students,  the  suggestions  offered 
for  its  improvement  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  our  teachers. 

Chapters  on  reading  needs  of  individual 
pupils  and  on  appropriate  reading  materials 
are  offered  and  most  valuable  lists  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  and  professional  references 
for  teachers  are  included. 

This  Research  Bulletin  on  Reading  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Secondary  Schools  presents  the  funda¬ 
mentals  for  an  efficient  reading  program 
based  on  scientific  findings  and  progressive 
methods.  As  such,  it  is  a  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  reading  growth.  And 
what  teacher  is  not  ? 

*  Hayes,  S.  P.  Contributions  to  a  Psychology  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
1941.  pp.  188-204. 


THE  BLIND  CHILD 

Nummary  of  Study-Class  Conference  of  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

HEDWIN  C.  ANDERSON 


The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  was  held  in  Milwaukee  on  February  19, 
30,  and  21.  Of  the  ten  sectional  study  classes 
that  met,  one  dealt  with  the  topic  “Blind 
Children.”  This  term  included  children  with 
DO  vision,  vision  of  20/200,  and  those  for 
whom  the  use  of  braille  material  is  necessary. 
In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Josef  G. 
Cauifman,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  co-chairman  R.  E.  Long, 
Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  led  the  discussion.  The  discussants 
who  appeared  with  him  at  the  meetings  were 
the  following:  Mr.  Leslie  N.  Hays,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind;  Mr. 
Robert  Lambert,  Superintendent,  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Olive  Prine,  math¬ 
ematics  teacher,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight- 
Saving  School,  Faribault;  and  Miss  Harriet 
Totman,  Visiting  Teacher,  braille  classes. 
Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  teachers,  supervisors 
and  superintendents  from  both  sight-saving 
classes  and  residential  schools.  In  presenting 
material  from  these  meetings  three  of  the 
topics  introduced  will  be  discussed. 

I.  Securing  satisfactory  braille  reading  per¬ 
formance  from  partially  seeing  students 

This  problem  concerns  the  student  who 
has  marginal  vision  which  enables  him  to 
read  printed  material,  but  who  uses  his  vision 


for  that  purpose  contrary  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  an  ophthalmologist.  One  manifesta¬ 
tion  may  be  his  refusal  to  accept  braille  imder 
any  circumstances.  Caution  is  advised  in  han¬ 
dling  the  problem  of  braille  rejection  as  an 
end  in  itself.  As  a  physician  would  find  the 
cause  of  his  patient’s  symptoms  and  prescribe 
treatment  accordingly,  so  must  the  teacher 
attempt  to  go  beyond  the  issue  of  braille  re¬ 
jection.  She  must  find  the  primary  problems 
relating  to  the  student’s  adjustment  to  his 
impaired  vision.  Once  the  student  resolves 
these  basic  conflicts  he  will  more  readily  ac¬ 
cept  braille. 

Another  consequence  may  be  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  learns  braille,  yet  reads  by  sight  instead 
of  by  the  touch  system.  The  more  commonly 
accepted  methods  of  preventing  the  student 
from  seeing  his  braille  print  by  the  use  of 
covering  materials  was  presented.  A  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  use  of  white  paper  in  writing 
braille  was  suggested  in  favor  colored 
paper,  such  as  black.  Confronted  with  this 
situation,  marginal  braille  readers  would  be 
compelled  to  use  the  touch  system  or  be  faced 
with  inevitable  failure. 

It  was  stressed  that  the  decision  of  allow¬ 
ing  a  student  to  use  his  eyes  for  print  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  based  on  recommendations 
from  an  ophthalmologist.  The  dangers  of 
strain  to  the  eyes  resulting  from  overexertion 
are  well  known  and  do  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated  here. 
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2.  The  effectiveness  of  educating  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  public  high  schools 
The  rather  unanimous  opinion  of  the  group 
seemed  to  be  that  the  decision  of  placing  a 
student  in  either  a  residential  school  or  a 
public  high  school  should  depend  entirely  on 
the  welfare  of  the  particular  child  concerned. 
In  some  instances  it  would  be  definitely 
harmful  to  a  child’s  development  to  remove 
him  from  his  present  environment  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  send  him  to  a  residential 
school.  The  opportunity  of  attending  school 
in  his  own  community  where  arrangements 
for  such  education  can  be  made  should  not 
be  denied  him.  On  the  other  hand  if  home 
conditions  or  local  educational  facilities  are 
not  satisfactory,  the  sending  of  the  child  to  a 
residential  school  is  definitely  desirable.  Here 
he  will  receive  the  food,  medical  attention 
and  education  which  will  give  him  the  best 
chance  to  develop  to  the  limits  of  his  ability. 

Educating  the  blind  student  in  a  public 
high  school  evokes  consideration  not  only  of 
the  effect  seeing  students  have  on  the  blind, 
but  also  the  effect  the  blind  have  on  seeing 
students.  Since  it  is  hoped  the  blind  student 
will  take  his  place  in  industry  alongside  of 
the  seeing  worker,  it  is  very  beneficial  to  have 
the  seeing  person  study  with  the  blind  while 
attending  school.  In  this  way  the  seeing  learn 
to  understand  the  problems  of  the  blind  and 
obtain  more  knowledge  about  this  group,  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  It  appears  that  the  problem  of  place¬ 
ment  involves  the  overcoming  of  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  employers  against  using  blind 
labor  rather  than  failure  to  discover  work 
which  the  blind  can  do.  It  is  entirely  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  employers  in  the  future 
will  prove  to  be  more  tolerant  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  earlier  school  contacts  with 
blind  persons. 

3.  Success  in  the  placement  of  blind  high 
school  students  after  graduation 
To  date  little  information  is  available  re¬ 
garding  success  in  placing  graduates  of  resi¬ 


dential  schools.  While  many  critics  advocate 
the  abolition  of  old  courses  in  the  industrial 
curriculum,  such  as  piano-tuning,  broom¬ 
making,  basketry,  etc.,  yet  few  have  come 
forth  with  specific  suggestions  regarding 
worth-while  alternatives.  Many  administra¬ 
tors  believe  that  the  old  curriculum  should  be 
retained,  having  as  its  purpose  basic  training  I 
of  the  blind  in  the  use  of  their  hands.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  more  specialized 
training  might  be  introduced  to  prepare  the 
blind  student  for  later  employment.  The 
form  of  training  would  of  necessity  be 
adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  taking  into  consideration  his  aptitudes, 
interests,  abilities  and  personality,  and  to  the 
resources  of  the  community  to  which  he  will 
return.  This  training  might  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways.  First,  having  students  actually 
engage  in  given  jobs  in  the  residential  schools 
would  serve  to  eliminate  those  unfit  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  employment  and  also  give  a 
work  background  to  others  who  can  succeed. 
Second,  as  an  innovation  in  the  industrial 
curriculum,  students  with  mechanical  ability 
might  be  given  definite  assembly  operations 
to  perform  under  industrial  work  conditions. 
This  would,  in  effect,  be  a  work  sample  test, 
the  value  of  which  would  be  determined  by 
correlating  the  results  with  actual  perform¬ 
ance  on  industrial  assembly  jobs  in  private 
industry.  The  outcome  of  such  a  program 
would  be  to  provide  placement  officers  with 
more  objective  data  upon  which  to  judge  the 
abilities  of  a  given  individual. 

It  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Lambert  that 
the  objective  of  a  residential  school  should 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  entirely  vo¬ 
cational.  The  school’s  function  is  to  give  a 
total  education,  of  which  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  is  but  a  part. 

An  interesting  list  of  jobs  obtained  for 
thirty-one  graduating  high  school  students  in 
Cleveland  was  given  by  Miss  Totman.  The 
industrial  placement  program  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  public  school  sight-saving  program  was 
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also  discussed.  During  their  senior  year,  stu-  The  above  is  a  very  brief  presentation 
dents  are  placed  in  training-jobs  for  which  some  of  the  important  problems  discussed  at 
industrial  credits  are  granted  towards  grad-  the  meeting.  The  study  class  was  very  inter- 
uation.  In  many  instances  where  such  train-  esting  and  helpful  and  those  who  attended 
ing  took  place,  the  individual  was  later  em-  were  well  repaid  for  the  time  and  effort 
ployed  by  the  participating  firm.  expended. 


CERTIFICATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


NATALIE 

For  years.  Overbrook,  along  with  other 
idiools  for  the  blind,  has  recognized  that  the 
training  of  the  hands  of  blind  children  is 
fundamental  to  their  normal  development. 
This  has  caused  us  to  give  careful  attention 
to  manual  training  in  its  many  phases,  and 
we  have  made  it  possible  for  our  pupils  to 
spend  a  liberal  proportion  of  their  time  in 
hand-training  activities.  We  endeavor  to  co¬ 
ordinate  mind  and  body  so  that  they  may 
both  develop  normally.  We  never  overlook  a 
chance  to  afford  the  pupils  opportunities  for 
creative  expression  through  their  hands. 
Pupils  are  encouraged  to  advance  in  these 
activities  according  to  individual  ability  rather 
than  according  to  formalized  grade  standards. 
In  the  lower  grades,  the  usual  means  through 
which  we  endeavor  to  attain  a  maximum  of 
mental  and  physical  integration  are: 

Clay  Modeling,  in  which  the  child  may  express 
his  ideas  of  objects  and  be  shown  wherein  his 
creation  differs  from  the  model  he  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  reproduce; 

Drawing,  as  a  means  of  expression,  in  which 
bright<olored  crayons  are  used  by  those  with 
tome  sight,  while  the  blind  child  uses  an  ex¬ 
celsior-filled  cushion  covered  with  denim  and 
brass-headed  upholsterer’s  tacks; 

Paper  Folding  and  Cutting  in  various  pat¬ 
terns  with  blimt-pointed  scissors; 
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Winding  Raffia  over  heavy  cardboard  making 
such  articles  as  napkin  rings; 

Stringing  wooden  beads; 

Weaving  paper  strips  into  interesting  patterns; 

Wooden  Puzzles,  which  arc  a  source  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  recreation  as  well  as  a  valuable 
asset  in  hand  training. 

As  a  girl  progresses  she  receives  instruction 
in  knitting,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  bas¬ 
ketry,  pottery,  crocheting,  leatherworking, 
caning,  weaving,  and  domestic  science.  The 
boys  are  given  training  in  pottery,  woodwork¬ 
ing,  basketry,  caning,  leatherworking,  weav¬ 
ing,  hammock-making,  metalworking,  tennis 
racket  restringing,  and  piano  tuning.  In  view 
of  the  present  opportunities  in  factory  work, 
assembling  is  being  considered  as  an  addition 
to  the  course  of  study. 

Following  the  practice  of  public  junior 
high  schools,  the  handwork  courses  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  are  utilized 
as  exploratory  courses  in  order  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  counselor  may  discover  more 
certainly  wherein  the  individual  pupil’s  in¬ 
terests  and  abilities  lie.  In  the  ninth  grade  a 
course  in  Occupations  is  offered  so  that  the 
students  will  be  better  informed  about  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  general  and  their 
own  capacities  in  particular.  At  the  end  of 
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this  period  the  student,  with  the  advice  of  the 
counselor  and  guidance  committee,  selects 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  high  school. 

Until  1940,  pupils  had  a  choice  academic, 
general,  music,  piano  tuning  (boys  only),  and 
commercial  courses.  But  no  matter  how  in¬ 
terested  they  were  in  manual  training,  few 
students  specialized  in  that  department,  be¬ 
cause  the  work  accomplished  did  not  lead  to 
a  diploma  or  certificate.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
definite  need  for  a  course  that  would  lead  to 
a  certificate  which  would  show  a  definite 
standard  of  achievement.  Consequently,  the 
Vocational  Course  was  set  up  as  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  certificate. 

After  completing  the  exploratory  courses, 
the  girl  who  has  chosen  the  Vocational  Course 
for  her  high  school  work  may  select  five  of 
the  seven  skills  offered  imder  the  Vocational 
Course;  basketry,  caning,  crocheting,  knit¬ 
ting,  homemaking,  sewing,  and  weaving.  The 
boys’  department  offers  basketry,  caning,  net¬ 
ting,  pottery,  tennis  racket  restringing,  weav¬ 
ing,  woodworking,  and  metalworking.  A 
pupil  majoring  in  vocational  training  may 
carry  as  minor  subjects:  English,  civics,  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  expression,  typewriting,  and 
music.  To  earn  the  Vocational  Certificate,  a 
pupil  must  be  certified  in  five  vocational 
skills.  Certification  means  that  the  pupil  must 
complete  satisfactorily  80  per  cent  of  the 
projects  in  each  of  the  five  skills  selected.  No 
pupil  will  be  certified  in  any  subjea  until  he 
is  able  to  do  a  satisfaaory  job  as  judged  by 
commercial  standards. 

We  made  a  study  of  the  excellent  course 
requirements  set  up  by  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  adapted  them  to  our  par¬ 
ticular  situation. 

The  following  are  the  skills,  and  require¬ 
ments  in  each,  which  lead  to  certification: 

Bas\etry 

1.  Sort  and  identify  reed 

2.  Make  round  place  mat,  eight  spokes,  over 
and  under 


3.  Make  round  place  mat,  eight  spokes, 
paring 

4.  Make  round  button  basket,  4-inch  woven 
base 

5.  Make  flower  holder,  woven  base,  flared 
top,  triple  stripe 

6.  Make  flowerpot  holder,  flared  bottom, 
arrow  weave,  built-in  handle 

7.  Make  sewing  basket,  woven  base  and  lid, 

Japanese  weave  I 

8.  Make  fruit  basket,  12-inch  woven  base, 
flared  bottom,  3-prong  built-in  handle, 
Indian  center 

9.  Master  four  borders 

10.  Master  eight  fundamental  weaves 

11.  Build  basket  around  form  such  as  stand 
or  dish 

12.  Make  oval  tray  with  woven  base 
Caning 

1.  Square  frame,  ordinary  hand  caning  ' 

2.  Oblong  frame 

3.  Round  chair 

4.  Stool,  log  cabin 

5.  Stool,  single  and  double  diamond 

6.  Spline  seating 

7.  Pith 

8.  Write  rules  for  caning 

9.  Eligible  for  outside  caning 

Crocheting 

1.  Chain  stitch,  using  rug  filler 

2.  Single  crochet  widi  rug  filler 

3.  One  throw  rug  made  from  rags  or  rug 
filler  using  chain  stitch  and  single  crochet 

4.  Double  crochet  with  rug  filler 

5.  Washcloth  or  pot  holder  in  single  and 
double  crochet  using  purl  cotton 

6.  Treble  stitch  and  picots 

7.  Infant  sack,  using  yarn,  chains,  doubles 
and  slip  stitch 

8.  Infant  cap  and  bootees 

9.  Lace  for  towel  or  pillowcase,  thread  no.  20 

10.  Crochet  a  blouse  in  wool  or  purl  cotton 

11.  Choice  of  lace  luncheon  set,  chair  back 
set,  vanity  set 

12.  Finishing,  reading  and  adapting  patterns 
Homemak}ng 

1.  Identify  utensils  and  equipment 

2.  Measure  and  handle  ingredients 

3.  Plan  a  meal,  balanced  in  nutrition  and 
color 

4.  Set  a  table  for  guests  and  serve 

5.  Clean  and  arrange  a  room 
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6.  Do  an  entire  laundry,  wash,  rinse,  starch, 
iron 

7.  Read  and  interpret  recipes 

8.  General  cookery  to  include:  batters,  cas¬ 
serole  dishes,  salads,  doughs,  meats,  pud¬ 
dings,  candy,  beverages,  vegetables,  and 
pastry 

Knitting 

1.  Process  of  increasing  and  decreasing 

2.  Make  a  sweater,  set  in  sleeve 

3.  Make  mittens  or  bootees,  four  needles 

4.  Make  sweater,  fancy  pattern  and  stitch 

5.  Make  coat  with  raglan  sleeve 

6.  Make  purse  or  scarf  in  boucle 

7.  Finishing,  blocking,  reading  and  adapting 
pattern 

Netting 

1.  Make:  square  knot,  flat  or  reef  knot,  girth 
hitch,  clove  hitch,  loop  hitch,  single  bow, 
double  bow 

2.  Learn  German  hammock  knot 

3.  Make  a  hammock  using  German  knot 

4.  Make  a  basket  ball  net 

5.  Make  a  tennis  net 

Seunng 

1.  Make  patch  pillow  by  machine 

2.  Make  pillowcases 

3.  Make  blouse  and  dress 

4.  Make  alterations  on  all  types  of  clothing 

5.  Make  toy  animals  (stuffed)  by  machine 

Tennis  Racket  Stringing 

1.  Inspection  of  racket,  vise  and  tools 

2.  String  racket  with  cord 

3.  String  racket  with  tennis  string 

4.  Wrap  trim  on  racket 

5.  Repair  broken  string  in  racket 

6.  Know  tentative  prices  and  where  to  pur¬ 
chase  materials 

Weaving 

1.  Make  rag  rug,  2-harness  loom 

2.  Make  rug  in  roving,  2-harness  loom 

3.  Do  plain  weaving,  4-harness  loom 

4.  Do  pattern  weaving,  4-harne$s  loom 

5.  Put  on  warp 

6.  Thread  a  loom 

7.  Wind  and  tie  on  warp 


Woodwor1{ing  and  Metalworkjng 

1.  Tool  process — ^Identity  and  use  of  chisel, 
hammer,  saws,  brace  and  bit,  spoke  shave, 
file,  miter  box,  planes 

2.  Planing  process — How  to  determine 
grain;  use  of  plane  and  block  plane;  how 
to  surface  and  finish 

3.  Gluing  process — ^Use  of  hot  glue  and 
clamps 

4.  Joint  process — ^Miter,  butt,  dowel 

5.  Metalworking — ^Use  of  emery  cloth,  tools 

6.  Be  familiar  with  the  use  of  wood  lathe 

7.  Make:  Book  ends,  flower  holder,  letter 
holder,  desk  lamp,  ash  tray,  wall  bracket 

There  is  no  definite  time-plan  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  each  skill.  Each  pupil  works  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  ability  and  speed,  and 
progresses  as  rapidly  as  he  can  pass  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  various  projects  in  the  course.  Thus 
far,  those  students  who  have  passed  all  the 
requirements  have  taken  from  three  to  four 
years  to  do  so,  and  have  been  certified  as 
ready  for  employment  in  the  skills  studied. 

We  have  recognized  the  obvious  fact  that 
many  of  our  pupils  will  remain  at  home,  and 
have  therefore  attempted  to  correlate  many 
phases  of  the  manual  training  courses  in  a 
homemaking  unit. 

Before  being  certified,  the  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  three  entire  days  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  skill  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  classes 
and  activities.  He  reports  in  the  morning  as 
he  would  to  an  employer  and  works  through 
until  five  o’clock  except  for  a  short  recess  and 
an  hour  for  lunch.  For  example,  three  days 
will  be  spent  in  caning,  or  in  sewing,  or  in  a 
special  knitting  project.  This  experience  pre¬ 
pares  a  student  to  adjust  himself  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  He  understands  better  what  it 
means  to  stick  to  one  job  and  learns,  too, 
something  of  productive  eflficiency.  These 
students,  who  are  better  fitted  for  manual 
work,  experience  new  interest  as  they  plan 
and  strive  to  meet  vocational  standards  of 
achievement. 
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APRIL,  1907— APRIL,  1942 

This  month  marks  the  thirty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Charlie 
Campbell,  its  distinguished  founder  and  for 
sixteen  years  its  editor,  stated  briefly  but  ade¬ 
quately  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  issue 
that  its  purpose  would  be  to  offer  “a  forum 
for  the  free  and  open  discussion  of  all  topics 
connected  with  work  for  the  blind.  Especially 
do  we  hope  that  the  problems  and  difiiculties 
which  confront  us  all,  whether  in  the  school, 
the  shop,  the  home,  or  the  community,  will 
be  considered  here,  and  that  those  who  have 
the  experience  and  expert  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  will  give  us  the  results  of  their  work 
and  observations,  that  all  may  benefit  thereby. 
We  have  no  theories  of  our  own  to  advocate, 
no  projects  to  exploit.  Our  only  desire  is  to  be 
of  service  to  the  great  cause  of  helpfulness  to 
the  blind. 

“  ‘Come,  let  us  reason  together.’ 

Writing  of  the  magazine  nearly  thirty  years 
later.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  recalled  that;  “In 
1907  he  [Charlie  Campbell]  proposed  that 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Adult 


Blind  underwrite,  at  least  for  a  year,  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  an  cM-gan  of  communication  among  I 
all  workers  for  the  blind,  which  should  also 
be  a  vehicle  of  general  education  touching 
prevention  of  blindness.  He  had  long  aspired 
to  edit  such  a  professional  organ;  yet  he 
must  have  been  extraordinarily  persuasive  to 
convince  this  local  body,  with  its  limited 
funds,  to  accede  to  his  request.  However,  it 
did  just  that;  and  with  the  first  issue  of  the 
Outloof^^  for  the  Blind,  began  this  quarterly, 
which  most  people  believe  to  be  his  major 
contribution  to  our  cause.  It  has  been  our 
greatest  medium  of  mutual  understanding." 

The  April,  1907,  issue  included  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  magazine,  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,  which  ante-dated  the  Out- 
look^  by  only  one  month.  In  an  editorial,  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  its  manager,  was  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  excellent  form  and  con¬ 
tent  of  the  magazine  for  which  he  had 
worked  so  earnestly;  and  a  cordial  acknowl¬ 
edgment  was  made  to  Mrs.  Ziegler,  the 
donor,  for  her  munificent  gift. 

In  January,  1923,  the  publication  of  the 
Outloo/(^  was  taken  over  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  had  long  hoped  for  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  to  underwrite  the  magazine,  expressed 
his  deep  satisfaction  at  the  time  in  these 
words:  “When  I  began  publication  of  the 
Outlool(  for  the  Blind  in  1907,  it  was  with  the 
positive  hope  and  expectation  that  a  national 
organization  for  the  blind  would  be  created 
to  take  over  or  to  underwrite  this  definite 
piece  of  work.  I  have  dreamed  this  dream  for 
sixteen  years,  and  now  it  has  come  true.” 

In  the  midst  of  a  war-torn  world  and  in  the 
time  of  peace  which  will  inevitably  follow, 
we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  words 
of  the  prophet  quoted  long  ago  by  Mr. 
Campbell  in  offering  the  Outlook,  as  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  concerning  the 
blind. 

“Come,  let  us  reason  together.” 


1  Isaiah  i:i8,  “Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together." 


L.G. 
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H.  R.  6524 

At  the  request  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Secrest,  Congressman 
from  Ohio,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  has  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  6524,  in 
Congress.  This  bill  is  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  I  of  the  “Act  to  provide  books  for  the 
adult  blind.” 

It  will  authorize,  if  enaaed,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $50,000  additional  to  meet  the  cost  of 
major  repairs  and  replacements  of  govern¬ 
ment-owned  Talking  Book  machines  made 
on  the  W.PA.  Project  where  these  cannot  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  state  having  custody  of 
this  equipment. 

The  W.PA.  Project,  sponsored  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  under  the  super- 
vison  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  has  manufactured  over  23,000  Talking 
Book  machines  which  have  been  distributed 
to  state  and  local  agencies  for  the  use  of  blind 
readers  within  their  districts. 

Many  of  these  agencies  have  depended 
upon  the  Project  to  make  major  repairs  on 
these  machines.  Why  many  of  the  states  have 
depended  upon  the  Project  for  this  service  is 
fully  explained  in  an  article  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  We  understand  the  W.P.A. 
Project  is  not  to  be  renewed  next  year. 

So  the  question  now  before  us  is — what  is 
to  become  of  the  23,000  machines  if  no  ade¬ 
quate  provision  is  made  for  keeping  them  in 
repair?  The  need  for  such  provision  grows 
more  grave  in  view  of  the  priorities  created 
by  war-time  conditions. 

One  of  the  leading  state  executives,  who  is 
himself  blind,  has  said  that  the  Talking 
Book  service  gives  to  the  local  agencies  a 
tod  for  helping  blind  people  to  live  happy 
and  normal  lives.  Any  tool  of  which  this  can 
be  said  should  be  considered  indispensable. 
HR.  6524  should  have  the  active  support  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  blind 
people. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  DIS¬ 
CONTINUES  ITS  BRAILLE  SERVICE 

As  a  result  of  a  special  study  made  in  re¬ 
cent  months  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
order  to  determine  its  future  policy  regarding 
the  braille  service,  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  that  organization: 

“That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Central  Committee, 
as  a  result  of  changed  conditions  in  the  field  of 
books  for  the  blind,  that  the  Red  Cross  Braille 
program,  originally  so  necessary,  is  no  longer 
required  and  that  plans  should  be  worked  out 
for  terminating  this  service  within  a  reasonable 
time.  No  chapters  other  than  those  now  engaged 
in  braille  transcribing  are  to  be  permitted  to 
initiate  this  service  and  the  Chairman  is  author¬ 
ized  to  work  out  the  details  for  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  this  service.” 

While  this  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Red  Cross  is,  perhaps,  inevitable,  owing  to 
the  many  urgent  demands  made  upon  it 
under  wartime  conditions,  it  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no  further 
need  for  the  volunteer  braille  transcriber. 
True,  conditions  affecting  books  for  the  blind 
have  changed  because  of  the  Congressional 
appropriations,  but  these  funds  cannot  be 
stretched  to  meet  every  need  of  the  blind  for 
reading.  Today,  reading  clinics  for  sighted 
adults  are  stressing  the  great  importance  of 
being  able  to  provide  reading  matter  which 
will  hold  the  interest  of  those  who  are  striving 
to  overcome  their  reading  difficulties.  This 
technique  obviously  calls  for  variety  in  read¬ 
ing  material  and  applies  equally  to  blind 
readers.  Now  that  the  significance  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  reading  is  receiving  wide  recogni¬ 
tion  and  increasing  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
by  educators  to  promote  the  reading  skill  of 
both  adults  and  children,  it  is  no  time  to 
restrict  blind  readers  to  government-supplied 
books,  important  as  that  source  is.  How  will 
the  demand  for  books  of  a  limited  but  worth¬ 
while  call  be  met?  Calls  for  such  books  as 
The  Art  of  Social  Dancing,  of  which  only 
one  or  two  copies  in  the  country  is,  perhaps, 
sufficient,  should  be  filled  by  the  volunteer 
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transcriber — not  from  government  funds. 
And  there  is  the  call  of  the  blind  student  to 
whom  the  work  of  the  volunteer  transcriber 
is  important.  Shall  he  be  deserted  ? 

It  is  hoped  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foimdation  for  the  Blind  may  be  able  to 
evolve  some  national  plan  whereby  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  these  volunteer  braille  tran¬ 
scribers  may  not  be  entirely  lost  to  blind 
readers  and  students  who  stand  in  need  of  it. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  carried  on 
this  work  for  two  decades.  It  should  not  be 
summarily  liquidated.  If  other  agencies  can 
be  induced  to  take  over  the  most  vital  parts 
of  the  transcribing  work,  we  feel  certain  that 
the  contributors  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
will  be  glad  to  have  that  organization  con¬ 
tinue  a  measure  of  the  financial  responsibility 
for  this  activity  for  a  year  or  two  longer. 

PUBLICITY— NOT  AS  USUAL 

Today,  the  public  really  wants  to  know 
about  social  problems — and  their  solution.  It 
is  in  a  mood  to  listen.  The  contributor  who 
formerly  gave  his  check  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  fund  out  of  a  vaguely  motivated  sense 
of  duty  will  now  give — ^if  he  gives  at  all — out 
of  an  increasingly  more  vital  recognition,  as 
the  war  goes  on,  that  human  welfare  is  some¬ 
thing  that  touches  him  directly  and  imme¬ 
diately. 

There  will  be  no  time  now  to  be  intricate 
and  complex  about  the  answers  we  have  to 
give.  Interpretation  of  the  niceties  of  “process” 
must  go  by  the  board,  for  the  time  being  any¬ 
way,  in  the  interests  of  setting  forth  a  simple 
story,  simply  told. 

For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  need 
for  publicity  skills  has  never  been  greater.  To 
tell  a  story  simply  and  appealingly  is  an  art  in 
itself — an  art  which  social  workers,  possibly 
because  of  the  scientific  coloring  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  learn  with  difficulty. — ^From  Channels, 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  Jan.,  1942. 


ONCE  MORE  U.  S.  A.  MUST  PLAN 

FOR  WAR-BLINDED 

Readers  of  the  Outloo\  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  has  been  commit 
sioned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  draft  plans  for  the  care,  training,  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  the  present 
war.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman  of  the 
“AA.W.B.  Committee  on  the  Care,  Train¬ 
ing,  and  After-Care  of  Persons  Becoming 
Blind  as  a  Result  of  the  United  States  IV 
fense  Program  and  Possible  Participation  in 
the  Present  World  War”  reports  that  a  del^ 
gation  from  the  committee  consisting  of 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper, 
Colonel  L.  L.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Irwin,  recendy 
waited  on  Captain  Watson  B.  Miller,  Mr. 
McNutt’s  administrative  assistant,  urging  that 
prompt  consideration  be  given  to  plans  for 
the  care,  training,  and  after<are  of  f>ersons 
losing  their  sight  as  a  result  of  the  present 
war.  The  committee  was  assured  that  this 
matter  would  have  early  consideration  and 
that  the  group  would  be  called  upon  later  for 
further  counsel.  The  Outloo\  trusts  that 
definite  plans  will  soon  be  announced  as  sev¬ 
eral  men  have  already  lost  their  sight  either 
in  defense  activities  or  in  actual  combat.  The 
preliminary  training  of  these  people  should 
begin  even  before  they  leave  the  hospital  so 
that  they  will  not  become  unnecessarily  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  misfortune  which  has  over¬ 
taken  them. 

A  PLACEMENT  NOTE 

The  first  placement  made  by  H.  Kenneth 
McCollam,  recently  appointed  placement 
agent  for  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind,  was  a  totally  blind  man,  at  the 
plant  of  the  Connecticut  Telephone  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  of  Meriden,  Connecticut.  The 
placement  was  made  on  the  man’s  sixty-fifth 
birthday  and  so  it  might  be  said  that,  for  this 
man,  life  began  at  sixty-five. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


Sev»  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


HOME  TEACHERS’  SUMMER  TRAINING  COURSE 


At  the  request  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  trying  to  arrange 
ior  a  summer  training  course  for  home 
teachers. 

While  plans  are  not  complete,  it  is  likely 
that  the  course  will  be  given  in  coimection 
vith  the  regular  summer  school  of  one  of 
the  Mid-Western  Universities  and  will  be 
approximately  five  weeks  in  duration.  Sub¬ 
jects  to  be  offered  will,  it  is  hoped,  include 
principles  of  teaching,  elements  of  social 
work,  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  eye,  and 
history  and  philosophy  of  work  with  the 
hliad. 

This  summer  course  is  not  intended  as  a 
aibstitute  for  the  longer  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  Home  Teacher  Training  Course 
o&red  by  the  Peimsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  described 
dsewherc  in  this  issue  of  the  Outlool^.  Rather 
it  is  a  “refresher”  course  for  home  teachers 


of  the  blind  already  employed  in  the  field. 

In  view  of  the  standards  for  certification  of 
home  teachers  adopted  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  at 
its  1941  convention,  it  will  be  particularly 
useful  for  experienced  home  teachers  who 
may  wish  to  qualify  for  certification  and  find 
that  they  are  lacking  in  some  of  the  formal 
requirements. 

Further  announcement  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  and,  in  the  meantime,  in¬ 
quiries  from  prospective  students  are  invited. 
This  summer  course  cannot  be  given  unless 
the  number  of  students  is  sufficient  to  justify 
it.  Therefore  all  who  might  be  interested  in 
such  further  training  are  urged  to  write  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  ex¬ 
pressing  such  interest.  Detailed  information 
will  be  sent  to  them  directly  by  mail  as  soon 
as  arrangements  are  completed. 

Address  inquiries  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New 
York,  New  YtM'k. 


HELEN  KELLER  IN  FLORIDA 


The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  body  of  a  Division  of  Services  for 
4e  Blind  within  the  State  Welfare  Board, 
■vited  Helen  Keller  to  come  to  Florida  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the 
Jctivities  of  the  Council. 

Miss  Keller  appeared  in  public  meetings 
fom  February  9  to  March  10  inclusive,  under 
he  sponsorship  of  the  Lions  Clubs  in  Sara- 
ota,  Clearwater,  Ocala,  Gainesville,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
)cted  as  sponsor  in  Lakeland.  She  opened  the 


membership  campaign  for  the  Hillsborough 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  in  Tampa 
and  had  the  “stellar  role”  at  the  Twel^ 
Annual  Garden  Fiesta  of  the  Florida  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  estate  Mrs.  H. 
Strongman  Miller,  Miami  Beach. 

Miss  Keller  interrupted  her  Florida  work 
on  March  3  to  fly  to  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
where  she  appeared  before  the  joint  session 
the  House  and  Senate  to  promote  legislation 
for  the  blind. 
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FOUNDATION’S  MEETINGS  AT 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Meeting  as  an  associate  group  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Social  Work,  the 
Foundation  will  sponsor  two  sessions  at  this 
sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference 
to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  May  lo  to  i6. 

Miss  Stella  Plants,  Supervisor,  Department 
for  the  Blind,  Family  Service  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee  which  has 
arranged  for  these  two  meetings,  announces 
the  following  details: 

Monday,  May  ii,  2.‘00  to  3:30  o’clock 

Co-ordination  of  Relief  and  Services 
FOR  THE  Bund 

Jane  M.  Hoey,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C^  presiding. 

1.  From  the  Standpoint  of  a  State  Agency. 
Harry  E.  Hayes,  Supervisor,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Topeka. 

2.  From  the  Standpoint  of  a  County  Wel¬ 
fare  Department.  Mary  Maude  Read, 
Senior  Case  Supervisor,  Sedgwick  County 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Wichita. 

Discussion  Leader:  Grover  C.  Huckaby,  Di¬ 
rector,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con¬ 
servation,  Louisiana  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Baton  Rouge. 


Social  Consultant,  Division  of  ServkBi 
for  the  Blind,  New  Mexico  Departmenl 
of  Public  Welfare,  Santa  Fe. 

Discussion  Leader:  Dr.  Milton  E  Kirkl 
Patrick,  Director,  Division  of  Commnnihl 
Clinics,  National  Committee  for  Mcntijl 
Hygiene,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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By  invitation  extended  through  a  joiot 
resolution  of  both  Houses,  Dr.  Helen  Kelkr 
appeared  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Houx 
and  Senate  of  the  Mississippi  legislature  oo 
March  3,  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  appro¬ 
priating  |36,(XX)  for  the  training  and  employ 
ment  of  the  blind. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Lions  Clubs  o{ 
Mississippi,  will  make  possible  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  training  center  for  the  adult  bbnd 
and  the  development  of  industries  to  be 
carried  on  by  trained  blind  persons  in  tbdi 
homes,  with  provision  for  state  marketing  of 
their  products.  The  administration  of  the 
Act  is  placed  in  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare,  under  which  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  already  functions. 

This  legislation  is  the  outcome  of  a  study 
made  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  at  the  request  of  the  Lions  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  Lions  have  given  it  their  active 
and  united  support. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  March  5,  the 
Senate  on  March  19  and  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  without  delay. 
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Thursday,  May  14,  2:(X)  to  3:30  o’cxock 
When  Blindness  Comes — ^What.? 

W.  S.  Terry,  Jr.,  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Baton  Rouge,  presiding. 

1.  From  the  Standpoint  of  an  Ophthal¬ 
mologist.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  Hagaman, 
Supervising  Ophthalmologist,  Mississippi 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Jackson. 

2.  From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Medical  Sexial 
Worker.  Violet  Bushan,  Eye  Medical 


ILLUSTRATED  TALKING  BOOKS 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen  and  Dr.  Paul  Kellogg, 
of  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  of  Corndl 
University,  have  by  long  and  laborious  efforti  ^ 
collected  on  records  the  calls  and  songs  of 
many  American  birds,  which  will  be  used  for  ^ 
a  new  collection  of  sound-illustrated  Talking  j 
Books.  These  Talking  Books  will  not  only  ^ 

give  the  best  examples  of  birdcalls  but  al*>  j 

tell  about  the  appearances,  habits,  and  habitats 
of  many  of  our  American  birds. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


THE  FOUNDATION  EXPANDS 

For  some  years,  notably  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  National  Industries  ior  the  Blind, 
the  work  of  the  Foundation  has  been  some¬ 
what  cramped  for  space.  Both  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  department  and  the 
Talking  Book  sound  studios  have  particu¬ 
larly  needed  room  in  which  to  expand.  This 
room  is  now  in  the  offing.  Since  the  last 
Outlool(  went  to  press,  the  Foundation, 
through  its  Executive  Director,  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  has  announced  the  acquisition  of  the 
stately  private  mansion,  ii  West  i6  Street, 
which  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
Edith  Wharton  era  of  New  York  social  life. 
The  property  adjoins  the  Foundation’s  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  east. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  Irwin 
stressed  the  need  for  space  for  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  war  work,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  the  need  for  space  on  the  part  of  the 
Talking  Book  department. 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Spencer  man¬ 
sion,  with  its  ornate  furniture,  marble  statu¬ 
ettes,  and  glistening  chandeliers,  remained 
characteristic  of  the  rich  comfort  of  the  i88o’s. 

At  the  request  of  the  Baroness  Delly  de 
Viry,  a  relative  who  is  now  in  France,  the 
furnishings  of  the  house  are  to  be  placed  in 
storage.  Mr.  Irwin  indicated  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  work  in  adapting  the  old  mansion  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  Foundation  would  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately. 

HELEN  KELLER  PAMPHLET 

Because  of  the  never-failing  interest  shown 
m  Helen  Keller,  the  Foundation  has  recently 
published  a  pamphlet  which  in  the  short 
space  of  four  pages  tells  the  story  of  her  life 
and  of  her  work  with  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
blind,  presenting  in  a  concise  form  the  in¬ 
formation  most  frequently  requested  by 
members  of  an  inquiring  public.  Copies  may 
be  had  upon  request. 
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WARTIME  GARDENING 

In  the  spring  a  young  man’s  fancy — in 
time  of  peace — may  well  turn  lightly  to  many 
things  but,  in  this  spring  of  1942,  yoimg  men 
the  world  over  are  occupied  with  war  or 
thoughts  of  war  and  along  the  civilian  front 
the  universal  question  is,  “What  can  1  do  to 
help  win  the  war?” 

Much  is  being  said  concerning  vitamins  as 
an  important  item  in  winning  a  war  of  long 
duration.  Vegetables  produce  vitamins;  gar¬ 
dens  produce  vegetables.  So  in  this  strange 
new  world  of  1942,  we  find  that  gardens  be¬ 
come  a  defense  measure.  Enthusiasm  for 
gardening  is  sweeping  the  country.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  considers  it  a  matter  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  Last  December  a  Defense  Garden 
Conference  was  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Director,  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Health  and  Welfare  Services.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  launch  a  campaign  to  encourage 
home  and  community  gardens  as  a  defense 
measure.  It  was  then  that  Secretary  Wickard 
coined  his  slogan,  “Vegetables,  Vitamins, 
Victory.”  Not  only  vegetable  gardens  for  vita¬ 
mins  but  flower  gardens  for  morale  are  en¬ 
couraged  as  doing  their  bit  for  recreation  and 
relief  from  war  strain. 

So  if  there  are  any  among  the  handicapped 
whose  fancy  turns  this  spring  to  getting  out 
in  the  sunshine  and  spading  up  the  soil  for  a 
vegetable  garden,  they  may  feel  that  they  are 
taking  a  part  in  the  struggle  for  victory  by 
adding  to  the  nation’s  vitamins. 

Though  no  amount  of  written  instruction 
can  take  the  place  of  experience,  attention  is 
called  to  the  pamphlet,  “Gardening  for  the 
Blind,”  published  some  ten  years  ago  by 
J.  Ernest  Sutcliffe,  but  still  the  best  text  for 
blind  gardeners.  Although  written  by  an 
Englishman,  there  is  little  in  it  that  is  not 
applicable  to  American  gardens.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  need  of  training,  digging, 
planting,  weeding,  watering,  grass-cutting, 
and  the  choice  of  a  garden. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  War  Department  has  requested  us  to 
discontinue  the  manufacture  of  any  article 
containing  rubber,  stating  that  this  action  is 
necessary  and  in  line  with  the  conservation 
of  rubber  which  is  today  very  critical.  We  are 
more  than  glad  to  comply  with  this  request 
and  do  our  part  in  helping  the  war  e^rt. 
Therefore,  please  accept  this  as  official  notice 
that  we  are  discontinuing  production  of  Nib- 
Link  Rubber  mats  immediately  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war. 

Some  time  ago  we  requested  the  work¬ 
shops  to  furnish  brooms  to  the  Army  wrapped 
in  burlap.  The  Army  has  just  notified  us  as 
follows:  “Instructions  issued  by  this  office 
December  24,  1941,  prcffiibit  further  use  of 
burlap  for  packaging  or  packing  purposes, 
and  subsequent  procurements  will  so  provide. 
Lightweight  Kraft  wrapping  paper,  which 
would  comply  with  the  specifications,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  available  for  the  purpose,  and 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable  material 
for  use  under  existing  circumstances.” 

We  have  been  given  permission  to  use  the 
burlap  which  we  have  in  stock  and  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  second-hand  burlap.  No  new 
burlap  should  be  purchased  by  the  shops  for 
packing  purposes. 

Approval  has  been  granted  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  use  such  tinned  broom 
wire  as  you  may  have  on  hand  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  same  after  March  31,  1942.  Fed¬ 
eral  Specifications  H-B-51  have  been  changed 
so  that  the  word  “tinned”  has  been  eliminated 
in  Paragraph  E-ab  on  page  2.  This  means  you 
can  use  galvanized  wire  or  any  other  type  of 
wire  on  government  brooms  that  you  can 
secure. 


In  the  interest  of  conservation  of  certain 
strategic  materials,  the  following  specification 
changes  have  been  made:  Corn  Brooms,  Fed¬ 
eral  Specifications  H-B-51.  Effective  February 
17,  1942.  Paragraph  E-2B,  Lane  3.  Delete 
“Steel  Tinned  Broom  Wire”  and  substitute 
“Steel  Broom  Wire  made  rust-resisting  by 
suitable  coating.”  (Note:  This  means  you 
can  use  galvanized  or  enameled  covered  wire. 
If  you  use  bare  steel  wire,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  it  be  dipped  in  clear  varnish  or  paint  of 
some  kind  which  will  provide  a  coating  to 
comply  with  the  specifications);  Whis\ 
Brooms,  Federal  Specifications  H-B-ioi.  Ef¬ 
fective  February  17,  1942.  Paragraph  D-2B, 
Line  4.  Delete  “Nickel  Ball-Cap”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “Ball-Cap  made  rust-resisting  by  suitable 
coating”;  Cotton  Mops,  Federal  Specifica¬ 
tions  T-M-56ia.  Effective  March  6,  1942. 
Paragraph  G-i,  Line  2.  Change  “12  bunffies 
to  a  bale”  to  read  “6  or  12  bundles  to  a  bale.” 
(Note:  Burlap  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  which  is  the  reason  for  the  above  change. 
This  will  permit  the  shops  to  pack  6  bundles 
of  12  mops  each  in  paper.)  Pillou/cases,  Fed¬ 
eral  Specifications  DDD-P-351.  Paragraph 
E-5.  Delete  entirely  and  substitute  “Seams: 
Where  the  seams  form  a  union  of  edges,  the 
stitching  shall  be  at  least  14  inch  from  the 
edge  which  has  no  selvage.  The  stitching 
shall  be  of  a  suitable  lock  type.” 

One  of  the  large  workshops  in  the  East  has 
contracted  for  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  mop  yarn  at  per  pound.  If 
smaller  shops  need  mop  yarn,  they  will  re¬ 
lease  part  of  this  order  for  direct  shipment  to 
such  shop  at  the  same  price.  Please  write  this 
office  if  interested  and  state  the  amount  of 
mop  yarn  desired.  C.  C.  Kleber 
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GENERAL  MEETING  OF  SHELTERED 
WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  general  meeting  of  Sheltered  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Chicago  on 
March  17,  18,  and  19,  was  attended  by  over 
fifty  persons,  the  largest  attendance  yet  re¬ 
corded. 

The  Executive  Vice-President,  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  stating  diat  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  is  concerned  with  post-war  problems, 
called  attention  to  the  faa  that  the  State 
should  be  a  good  customer  but  that  few  State 
Laws  are  in  full  operation  requiring  State 
Departments  to  purchase  blind-made  prod- 
uas.  Some  of  these  laws  may  need  to  be 
amended  to  make  them  function.  Where  State 
Laws  do  not  exist,  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
Wagner-O’Day  Law  might  well  serve  as  a 
model.  The  field  agents  of  the  Foundation 
will  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  with  any 
agency  wishing  to  promote  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  in  its  state.  Mr.  Irwin  further 
suggested  that  workshops  make  an  effort  at 
this  time  to  get  a  certain  number  of  blind 
people  placed  in  general  industry.  These 
placements  should  be  wisely  made  so  that 
there  will  be  a  gotxl  chance  of  keeping  their 
positions  after  the  war  is  over. 

In  a  short  report  C.  C.  Kleber,  Manager  of 
the  National  Industries  of  the  Blind,  stated 
that  during  the  year  1941,  fifty-four  work¬ 
shops  participated  in  government  orders,  giv¬ 
ing  employment  to  2^163  blind  persons.  The 
total  wages  paid  to  the  blind  on  government 
orders  was  $472,824.00  for  the  year  1941  and 
the  total  wages  paid  on  all  orders  was  $1,171,- 
079.00.  Since  the  inception  of  the  government 
program  an  additional  771  blind  workers 
were  given  employment  due  to  orders  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Federal  departments.  The 
workshop  managers  were  cautioned  to  look 
ahead  to  the  day  when  the  war  ends  and  the 
government  orders  will  drop  off  drastically. 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  exploring  new  ways  to 
take  up  the  slack  that  will  come  at  that  time. 


Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
necessity  for  early  action  in  this  respea. 

The  round-table  on  Wages  and  Hours  led 
to  a  lively  discussion  on  the  question  of  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  chief  matters  of 
concern  centered  around  the  question  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  overtime  and  the  problem  of  blind 
homeworkers  in  relation  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman,  reported 
on  the  development  of  the  Wages  and  Hours 
program  in  relation  to  sheltered  workshops 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  last  meeting. 
He  suggested  that  specific  problems  such  as 
the  question  of  overtime  and  home  work 
should  be  taken  up  directly  with  the  Hear¬ 
ings  Branch,  Wages  and  Hours  Division, 
1560  Broadway,  New  York.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  whenever  the  workshops  com¬ 
municate  with  Wages  and  Hours,  especially 
with  relation  to  any  problems,  that  they  send 
him  a  copy  trf  their  letter  so  he  would  be 
better  able  to  present  their  viewpoints. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  a  plan  for  a  retail 
sale  organization  was  first  proposed  at  the 
meeting  of  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  held  in  February,  1941.  Workshops  in¬ 
terested  in  establishing  such  a  plan  were  in¬ 
vited  at  that  time  to  write  to  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind.  In  June,  1941,  as  a 
result  of  that  meeting,  the  Retail  Sales  Plan 
was  put  in  operation.  At  the  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Retail  Sales  Plan,  Eugene  Mor- 
gret  gave  a  report  of  the  results  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Sales  Plan  during  the  first  twelve 
weeks  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  His  report  is 
printed  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Kleber  stated  that 
Mr.  Morgret’s  services  are  available  to  other 
territories  and  they  would  be  scheduled  in 
the  order  in  which  requests  are  received. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  presented 
a  new  manual — ^Production  Information  on 
Articles  that  can  be  made  by  the  Sewing 
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Unit — describing  in  detail  the  Victory 
Kitchen  Kits  and  Bathroom  Sets.  A  copy  of 
this  manual  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  of  March  19  was  followed  by 
a  luncheon  at  which  over  sixty  persons  were 
present.  An  address  by  Clifton  £.  Mack,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Procurement  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  delivered  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  is  presented  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Outloo]{. 

The  following  report  presented  by  the 
Nominating  Committee  was  approved: 

After  due  consideration,  the  Nominating 
Committee  submits  the  following  names  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Conunittce: 

For  a  period  of  two  years:  L.  L.  Watts,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond, 
Virginia;  Guy  Nickeson,  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
William  H.  McCarthy,  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Leslie  Ross, 
Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  E.  F.  Costigan, 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;  E.  R.  Crawford,  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  William  S. 
Ratchford,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

For  a  period  of  one  year:  Mrs.  Kate  Greenlaw, 
Jefferson  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Alal»ma;  Robert  V.  Chandler,  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Oakland, 
California;  Harry  Hayes,  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Kirkpatrick,  Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
Denver,  Colorado;  Byron  Smith,  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  DeWitt,  Blind  Work  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  New  York;  Miss  Hazel 
H.  Beckham,  Dallas  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Note:  The  Nominating  Committee  thought 
it  best  to  have  representatives  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  that  will  represent  the  country  geo¬ 
graphically.  For  that  reason  only  one  representa¬ 
tive  was  selected  from  each  state  with  the  ex¬ 


ception  of  New  York  State.  From  that  State  we 
recommend  two  members  on  the  Committee- 
one  to  represent  New  York  City  and  the  other 
New  York  State. 

The  following  report,  presented  by  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  was  approved: 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  Convention,  assembled  the  17th  to 
19th  day  of  March  1942,  extend  both  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  officers  and  staff  of  the 
Hotel  Sherman  for  their  aUe  and  courteous  as¬ 
sistance. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  all  publicity  dealing  with 
and  pertaining  to  government  contracts  be 
cleared  through  the  General  Manager  of  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

Whereas,  There  exists  today  in  many  work¬ 
shops  no  distinction  between  a  therapeutic  and 
industrial  program.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
Chairman  be  instructed  to  appoint  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  three  to  make  a  study  of  said  conditions  in 
the  several  agencies  participating  in  government 
contracts. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  Mr.  Molineaux  of  the  Brooklyn’  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  to  Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  for  the  time  and  work  spent  in  compiling 
the  manual  on  additional  sewing  articles  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  the  two  organizations. 

'Be  It  Resolved,  That  because  of  his  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  national  work  for  the  blind 
in  his  painstaking  and  successful  organization 
of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  his  effective 
representation  of  National  Industries  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  his  whole-hearted  good  will  and  co¬ 
operation  at  all  times  offered  to  the  workshops 
engaged  in  government  contracts,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  extend  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber  its  heartfelt 
thanks  and  appreciation. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  following  telegram 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Migel:  The  representatives  of  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  their  most  hearty  good  wishes  and 
sincere  dianks  for  your  untiring  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  blind  of  the  United  States,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  employment  of  sightless 
people.  Your  valient  companionship  of  the  blind 
and  wise  guidance  of  work  in  their  behalf  is 
deeply  appreciated  by  all. 
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ADDRESS  BY  CLIFTON  E.  MACK 
BEFORE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 

The  meeting  of  workshop  representatives 
held  in  Chicago,  March  19,  was  followed  by 
a  luncheon  at  which  Mr.  Clifton  E.  Mack, 
Director  of  Procurement  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  was  scheduled  to  de¬ 
liver  an  address  but  found  it  impossible  to 
be  present.  His  address,  which  was  read,  fol¬ 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  pleased  and  privileged  to  have  been 
asked  to  speak  today  before  your  gathering. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  crucial  and 
vital  nature  of  the  present  war  situation — ^for 
that  is  a  matter  which  cannot  possibly  be  over¬ 
emphasized — and  to  give  my  conception  of  the 
contrast  between  your  organization’s  past  duties 
and  the  extra  duties  demanded  of  it  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  emergency. 

But,  to  begin  with,  I  want  to  come  directly 
to  the  special  significance  which  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  war  has  come  to  the  workshops  for  the 
Blind. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  a  rather  curious  significance; 
curious  in  that  it  is  new  to  the  workshops,  and 
perhaps  as  yet  a  bit  unfamiliar.  But  it  is  also  a 
great  thing;  and  it  may  be  summarized  in  these 
five  words: 

You  are  doing  “big  business’’! 

Yes;  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind  have  come 
into  a  vast  new  importance  as  a  “big  business’’ 
institution — as  an  important  manufacturing 
»urcc  to  which  the  Government,  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  private  purchasing  concerns,  turn  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  commodities  in  their 
buying  schedules. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1939, 
there  were  22  participating  non-profit  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind,  giving  employment  to  about 
1000  sightless  workers.  Today  there  are  54 
workshops,  and  employment  has  more  than 
doubled.  Expansion  has  taken  place  within  the 
industries  themselves  as  well,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  enlargement  of  the  production  schedule  and 
an  increase  in  the  kinds  of  manufactured  items. 

Last  year,  54  workshops  participating  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  business  were  allocated  about  three 
million  dollars’  worth  of  Government  orders. 


For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1939,  Federal 
purchases  totaled  little  more  than  eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1941,  pur¬ 
chases  totaled  nearly  one  million  dollars. 

The  present  sales  to  the  Government,  con¬ 
sidered  for  themselves,  are  substantial;  and  so  it 
is  that  I  come  to  you  with  these  words:  You 
are  doing  “big  business”! 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  are  no  longer  a  small  factor  in  the 
Government’s  sources  of  manufacture,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  certain  measures  must  be 
taken  by  the  Industries  to  gear  themselves  into 
that  rhythm  of  efiEciency  and  industrial  thrift 
demanded  of  big  businesses.  An  added  effort 
then — an  effort  apart  from  the  regular  routine 
of  contracting  and  production — must  be  ex¬ 
pended. 

In  these  times  of  war  and  grave  national 
emergency,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  con¬ 
siderations  is — time.  Where  we  performed  our 
duties  skillfully  and  accurately  in  the  past,  we 
must  now  add  to  this  the  time  element — v/e 
must  do  these  things  quickly — and  yet  make  no 
sacrifice  of  skill  and  accuracy,  for  they  too  are 
important. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  things  which 
can  be  done  to  accomplish  speed,  skill,  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  Blind  Industries’  present  program 
of  war  production: 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  certain 
that  materials  purchased  for  Government  man¬ 
ufacture  meet  specifications.  I  am  pleased  to  re¬ 
port  that  your  past  records  reveal  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  qujdity  in  your  products.  Rejections  have 
not  been  large.  But  where  meeting  specifications 
exactly  was  important  in  the  past,  it  is  now,  in 
this  time  of  war,  many  times  more  important. 

As  an  added  measure  of  protection,  work¬ 
shops  should  have  the  materials  they  buy  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  manufacturer  or  Jobber  from 
whom  they  were  purchased.  As  an  added  pre¬ 
caution,  the  goods  might  be  tested  locally  upon 
receipt,  before  conversion  into  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  is  begun.  If  this  procedure  is  closely  ad¬ 
hered  to,  there  need  never  be  another  case  where 
a  product  is  rejected. 

Since  we  are  covering  the  whole  field  of  sell¬ 
ing  manufactured  items  to  the  Government,  I 
might  add  a  further  word  regarding  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  shipments:  In  every  instance,  when  a 
shipment  is  rejected  by  the  Government,  the 
article  simply  did  not  come  up  to  specifications. 
It  is  only  when  an  article  is  received  which  fails 
to  come  up  to  the  specifications — in  other  words. 
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when  the  article  is  really  not  the  article  con¬ 
tracted  for — that  any  difficulty  arises.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  making  certain  beyond  doubt  of 
correct  specifications,  then,  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized. 

When  the  Procurement  Division’s  first  requi¬ 
sition  was  forwarded  to  the  National  Industries 
for  die  Blind  on  January  6,  1939,  only  two  types 
of  commodities  were  ordered — brooms  and 
mops.  Today,  the  types  of  commodities  manu- 
faaured  by  the  Blind  Industries  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  fourteen. 

In  my  opinion,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
articles  manufactured  by  the  Industries  points 
to  a  somewhat  misleading  conclusion:  The  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Industries  should  expand  to 
encompass  the  manufacture  of  a  still  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  products. 

In  view  of  the  increased  demand  in  these 
times  of  war,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
workshops  might  well  expand  their  plants;  but 
the  more  expedient  move,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  toward  the  production  of  a  greater  number 
of  the  same  types  of  articles  already  being  manu¬ 
factured. 

I  say  this  to  you  today,  not  in  an  attempt  to 
“hold  you  down.”  Rather,  I  recall  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  the  passage  of 
which  required  nearly  five  years  of  untiring  ef¬ 
fort  by  many  forces.  This  Act  has  come  into 
deserved  prominence  in  aiding  you  now;  and  I, 
for  one,  hope  never  to  see  it  go  into  a  period  of 
declining  elEectiveness. 

So  in  the  spirit  of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act — 
the  spirit  of  desiring  to  aid  and  to  further  the 
interests  of  your  organization  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible — ^I  say  this  to  you: 

When  the  war  is  over,  there  will  probably  be 
a  large  decrease  in  Government  business.  The 
Workshops  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  in  so 
far  as  possible  prepare  for  that  time.  An  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  this  preparation  consists  of  holding 
the  types  of  machinery  needed  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  articles  down  to  the  point  where  there 
will  be  no  surplus,  or  unusable  machinery,  when 
the  war  is  over.  Enlarging  the  variety  of  yoiu 
manufactured  items  at  this  time  would  also  en¬ 
tail  the  conversion  of  much  of  your  machinery, 
to  adapt  it  for  other  purposes,  or  getting  new 
machinery. 

Mr.  Kleber,  General  Manager  of  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  informs  me  that  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  Workshops’  manufacturing 
sch^ules  arc  devoted  to  Government  orders.  It 


is  gratifying  to  know  this,  for  it  shows  that  our 
interest  in  your  organization,  and  our  will  to 
protect  that  interest,  is  showing  tangible  re¬ 
sults. 

But  without  qualifying  my  past  statement,  I 
would  like  to  add  that  the  importance  of  t^ 
50  per  cent  of  orders  from  private  concerns 
should  not  be  underestimated.  For  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  these  private  concerns  will 
again  represent  your  greatest  source  of  sales— 
provided,  of  course,  that  you  do  not  forsake 
them  now.  I  realize  the  difficulty  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  for  other  than  government  agencies  in  these 
times,  with  the  scarcity  or  even  unavailability  of 
certain  materials;  but  none  the  less  this  other 
source  should  not  be  dropped.  This  can  still  be 
accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  business 
which  may  be  done  for  the  Government;  and 
by  so  doing,  this  is  an  excellent  measure  for  the 
assurance  of  future  security. 

I  have  been  informed  of  a  policy  of  the  shd- 
tered  workshops,  in  this  war  crisis,  that  I  find 
particularly  praiseworthy:  The  purpose  of  the 
workshops,  of  course,  is  to  provide  work  for 
those  who  cannot  find  employment,  due  to  their 
handicap,  in  regular  industry.  But  when  there 
are  any  skilled  blind  persons  who  can  secure 
jobs  in  private  industry,  the  agency  willingly  re¬ 
leases  them.  In  fact,  the  agency  goes  out  of  its 
way  by  making  every  effort  to  secure  such  jobs 
for  these  workers. 

The  workshops  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
— particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  re¬ 
lease  of  a  trained  worker — who  usually  is  of  the 
best — entails  a  loss  which  cannot  quickly  be  re¬ 
placed.  A  new  worker  must  be  hired;  he  must 
be  trained;  and  meanwhile,  production  under 
contracts  must  be  completed  as  scheduled. 

It  is  hearing  instances  such  as  these — exam¬ 
ples  of  true  helpfulness — that  make  me  realize, 
even  more  than  ever  before,  the  greatness  of 
your  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  organ¬ 
ization.  It  gives  me  a  sense  of  pride  to  know 
that  your  Government  has  created  a  Committee 
on  Aid  to  the  Blind  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  blind  worker,  and  that  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  is  actively  represented  on 
that  committee. 

It  is  the  Committee’s  purpose  to  further  ex¬ 
pedite  the  law  which  was  responsible  for  or¬ 
ganizing  it — the  Wagner-O’Day  Act — and  by 
virtue  of  this  seek  to  obtain  the  fairest  price  and 
the  most  expedient  possible  conditions  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  blind  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  their  products. 
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The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Wagncr- 
O’Day  Act  have  been  closely  adhered  to  by  the 
Committee,  as  they  will  continue  to  be.  The 
procedure  for  allocating  orders  will  remain,  as 
in  the  past,  strictly  non-political. 

All  the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the 
Committee  abides  have  been  established  with 
an  imderlying  purpose  in  mind:  To  comply 
with  the  law;  and  to  protect  this  work  for  the 
blind,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  certain  problems  or  diffi¬ 
culties  wUl,  from  time  to  time,  arise.  These  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  solved,  as  in  the  past,  either  by  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  or  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Blind-Made  Products. 

This  is  war.  Every  citizen  engaged  in  the 
war  effort  is  operating  on  his  own  war  front; 
every  organization  similarly  performing  is,  in  a 
similar  sense,  a  war  squadron. 

Squadrons  such  as  these — as  important  in 
their  own  right  as  the  actual  squadrons  fighting 
at  the  batdefield — will  gready  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  war.  It  is  important,  then,  that 
these  home  squadrons  operate  with  no  less  con¬ 
certed  a  drive  for  swift,  sure  victory  than  do 
our  men  at  the  front. 

In  war,  the  sitiudon  cannot  be  otherwise.  No 
quarter  can  be  given;  no  “special  considerations” 
can  be  made;  for  in  these  days  there  simply  is 
not  the  time  for  any  operation  which  entails  a 
pause  in  the  terrific  drive  ahead  to  victory. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  major  part  of  the 
Government’s  policy  of  doing  business  with  the 
Blind  Industries  on  the  same  basis  on  which  it 
does  business  with  any  other  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  has  been  made  possible  by  the  Blind  In¬ 
dustries  themselves.  By  past  records  the  Indus¬ 
tries  have  proved  that  they  can  execute  a  given 
task  with  the  same  precision  and  promptness  as 
that  of  any  other  reliable  manufacturer. 

That,  in  the  final  analysis,  has  been  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  growth  of  the  Industries’  business 
with  the  Government  from  its  modest  start  in 
the  past.  And — the  Industries’  good  record  con¬ 
tinuing — that  will  be  the  reason  for  the  contin- 
UMce  of  Government  business  with  the  Indus¬ 
tries,  perhaps  even  to  greater  heights,  in  the 
future. 


Miss  Virginia  Statler  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Section, 
California  State  Library. 
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BRITISH  WAR-BLINDED 
As  the  result  of  eye  damage  suffered  in  this 
war,  122  persons  have  been  through  St. 
Dtmstan’s.  'They  represented  all  the  fighting 
services  and  civil  defense  services,  and  in¬ 
cluded  some  women.  About  half  of  them 
have  recovered  some  useful  sight,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  Many  totally  blinded  men 
have  been  successfully  returned  to  industrial 
work  that  gives  them  some  share  in  the 
national  war  effort. 

WARTIME  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
MASSAGE  STUDENTS 
Splendid  examination  results  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  massage  school  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London.  Nine 
candidates  were  presented  for  the  massage 
and  remedial  exercises  examination  of  the 
chartered  society,  and  all  passed.  Five,  for  the 
anatomy  and  physiology,  all  passed;  seven 
passed  the  electro-therapy  examination,  which 
now  includes  short  wave  and  ultra  short 
wave  therapy  and  inductothermy.  In  view  of 
wartime  conditions  in  London  these  results 
are  particularly  excellent.  The  written  exami¬ 
nations — one  occupying  six  hours — took  place 
in  the  air  raid  shelters,  and  all  candidates 
typed  their  own  papers.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  school  no  sighted  amanu¬ 
enses  were  used. 

NEW  MAGAZINE  IN  BRAILLE 
The  Northern  Branch  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  is  issuing  in  braille  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  famous  weekly  re¬ 
view,  The  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  for 
limited  circulation  among  groups  of  readers. 
When  the  copies  eventually  return  to  the 
Library  certain  articles  from  them  will  form 
a  permanent  volume. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Psychic  Problems  of  the  Blind,”  by  Dor¬ 
othy  Burlingham,  is  found  in  The  American 
Imago  for  March,  1941.  This  paper  gives 
partial  case  histories  of  two  blind  children 
(age  four  and  eight  years)  under  analytical 
observation  and  shows  that  their  ego  devel¬ 
opment  and  character  formation  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  of  their  blind¬ 
ness.  The  author  contends  that  present-day 
education  of  the  blind  leads  to  elements  of 
ignorance  and  insecurity  in  their  adaptation 
through  stressing  speech  development  and 
the  enrichment  of  fantasy  life.  Education 
should  stress  other  sensory  functions. 

The  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal 
for  December,  1939,  includes  “The  Nature  of 
the  War  Neurosis,”  by  Dr.  Colin  K.  Russell. 
In  the  experience  of  the  author  high  morale 
reduces  the  incidence  of  war  neurosis.  He 
describes  ways  of  treatment  and  an  apparatus 
for  the  detection  of  monocular  hysterical 
blindness  based  on  the  principle  that  the  ob¬ 
server  does  not  realize  which  eye  he  actually 
uses. 

In  Tomorrow  for  November,  1941,  we  find 
the  article,  “The  Blind  Shall  ‘See,’  ”  by  Otis 
Adelbert  Kline.  References  are  made  to  ex¬ 
periments  on  paroptic  vision  conducted  some 
years  ago  by  Jules  Romains  and  reported  by 
him  in  the  book.  Eyeless  Sight.  The  present 
writer  reports  on  similar  experiments  made 
by  him  for  which  he  claims  results  similar  to 
those  of  M.  Romains.  Telepathy  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  M. 
Romains’  ocellic  hypothesis. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for 
December,  1941,  contains  among  other  arti¬ 
cles,  “Dogs  of  Duty  and  Devotion,”  by  Fred¬ 


erick  G.  Vosburgh.  The  major  part  of  the 
article  deals  with  the  Seeing  Eye  guide  dogs 
for  the  blind.  It  is  stated  that  650  dog  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Seeing  Eye  are  at  work  in  va¬ 
rious  part  of  the  country.  One  hundred  fifty 
dogs  a  year  are  taught  their  life’s  work  at 
Headquarters  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  It 
takes  about  four  years  to  train  a  trainer. 

George  Lavos  discusses  “Problems  in  Psy¬ 
chological  Testing  of  the  Handicapped”  in 
T he  Journal  oj  Exceptional  Children  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1941.  The  writer  thinks  “that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  constructing  adequate  tests  for  the 
handicapped  and  the  problem  in  validly  ad¬ 
ministering  them  should  not  be  a  barrier  but 
a  challenge.” 

Music  Educators’  Journal  for  November- 
December,  1941,  includes  “Sunlight  Through 
the  Darkness,”  by  Ben  Bernstein,  giving  the 
story  of  the  thirty-member  concert  orchestra 
organized  among  the  students  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  School  for  the  Blind.  The  author,  who  is 
the  director  of  music  at  the  school,  insists 
that  “these  children  play  with  excellent  in¬ 
tonation,  perfect  precision  in  attacks  and  re¬ 
leases,  accurate  observance  of  dynamic  mark¬ 
ings  and,  over  all,  an  ensemble  ability  that 
would  do  credit  to  most  class-A  high  school 
organizations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  is  described  in  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Institutions  for  November,  1941.  The 
article  is  subtitled,  “The  Education  and 
Training  of  Blind  Children,”  and  is  written 
by  Beatrice  Harvey,  the  assistant  psychologist 
and  teacher  of  ungraded  pupils  of  the  school. 
Photographic  illustrations  are  included. 

Helga  Lende 
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VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

“Volunteers  Are  Welcome”  is  the  title  of 
ihe  leading  article  by  Kathryn  Close,  in  the 
February  Survey  Mid-Monthly  magazine. 
While  we  believe  that  readers  of  this  column 
will  want  to  study  the  entire  article,  we  quote 
Miss  Close’s  concluding  paragraph:  “The 
ivailability  of  volunteers  to  respond  to  the 
itnewed  and  invigorated  welcome  from  the 
Dcial  work  field  varies  with  local  conditions. 
Where  a  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office 
or  other  central  volunteer  bureau  exists,  in- 
I  "viewers  are  bending  every  effort  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  needs  of  the  welfare  services  and 
their  connection  with  ‘defense’  to  eager 
women  who  ‘want  to  do  something.’  In 
me  communities,  particularly  those  where 
ervice  organizations,  such  as  a  Junior  League, 
i  ave  always  done  a  good  interpretive  job, 
volunteers  are  responding  more  quickly  than 
the  agencies  are  ready  for  them.  In  others  the 
widespread  publicity  given  to  the  protective 
mices— air  raid  wardens,  fire  watchers, 
plane  spotters — tends  to  dim  what  glamor 
might  have  surrounded  the  task  of  minister¬ 
ing  to  troubled  people.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
ton  that  on  the  whole  more  volunteers  are 
offering  their  services  to  the  field  of  social 
work  than  ever  before  in  the  years  since  it 
las  been  guarded  by  professionals;  and  that 
ndal  work  has  put  out  the  welcome  mat,  not 
just  to  humor  them  with  busy  work,  but  to 
Itticfit  from  the  jobs  they  can  do.  There  is 
fade  doubt,  too,  that  is  some  agencies  a  hope 
»  arising  that  the  discriminate  use  of  care- 
hlly  supervised  volunteers  who  have  a  thor- 
understanding  of  the  agency’s  purpose, 
help  buttress  agency  standards  to  with- 
*and  the  rocking  of  the  world.” 

In  this  “rocking  of  the  world”  one  of  the 
talitics  which  all  agencies  have  had  to  face 


is  the  matter  of  tires  for  automobiles  used 
by  staff  and  volunteers.  Since  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  did  not  list  welfare 
workers  in  determining  priorities  among  “es¬ 
sential  services,”  state  and  county  welfare  of¬ 
fices  have  been  confronted  with  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  Home  teachers  of  the  blind  are  also 
affected  through  the  curtailment  of  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities.  We  shall  welcome  reports  on 
how  volunteers  are  helping  to  serve  the  blind 
in  the  face  of  such  curtailment. 

A  report  comes  from  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  on  how  one  Connecticut 
woman  sought  to  contribute  to  the  British 
War  Relief  Society.  Mr.  Ryan  writes:  “Mrs. 
Isabelle  Bresson,  a  seventy-eight  year  old 
blind  woman  of  Sandy  Hook,  Connecticut, 
was  distressed  because  of  her  inability  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  war-work  effort  and  decided  that 
in  spite  of  her  own  financial  need  she  could 
give  expression  to  her  patriotism  by  donating 
two  wedding  rings,  one  her  own  and  the 
other  her  late  husband’s.  These  rings  were 
used  in  the  double-ring  ceremony  when  Mrs- 
Bresson  and  her  husband  were  married  many 
years  ago  in  Scotland.  The  rings  were  sub¬ 
sequently  donated  by  Mrs.  Bresson  to  the 
British  War  Relief  Society.  The  incident  be¬ 
came  known,  however,  to  generous  well 
wishers  who  realizing  her  sacrifice  made 
good  to  the  Society  the  sum  which  the  rings 
would  have  brought  and  returned  them  to 
Mrs.  Bresson.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Bresson’s  only  income  is  an  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance  grant,  she  insisted  upon  donating  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  buy  seed  for  British  allotment  holders. 
Mrs.  Bresson  is  a  beneficiary  of  the  services 
of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind.”  MacEnnis  Moore 
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DR.  LEWIS  BIRGE  CHAMBERLAIN 

Dr.  Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain,  General 
Secretary  of  the  John  Milton  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  former  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  died  in  New  York 
City,  February  25, 1942,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven. 

Born  in  India,  the  son  of  missionary  par¬ 
ents,  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  educated  in  the 
United  States  at  Rutgers  University  and  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  ordained  in  1891,  he  returned  to  India  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  where  he  remained  until  1915,  chiefly 
at  the  Arcot  Mission  in  Madanapalle,  Madras 
Presidency. 

After  twenty-five  years  as  a  missionary,  he 
came  back  to  the  United  States,  joining  the 
staff  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1915. 
In  1918  he  became  Recording  Secretary  and 
held  this  post  imtil  his  retirement  in  1935. 

He  gave  considerable  time  to  the  super¬ 
vision  ot  the  Bible  Society’s  service  to  the 
blind  and  it  was  through  his  work  in  pro¬ 
viding  scriptures  for  the  blind  that  Dr. 
Chamberlain  became  aware  of  their  need  of 
other  religious  and  inspirational  literature. 
While  he  was  still  with  the  Bible  Society  the 
John  Milton  Society  was  organized  in  1928, 
and  the  work  of  providing  such  literature  was 
launched.  This  society  publishes  the  John 
Milton  Magazine  which  Dr.  Chamberlain 
had  edited  since  its  first  issue.  To  this  service 
he  devoted  his  full  time  and  energy  following 
his  retirement  from  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  in  1935.  Under  his  inspiring  leadership, 
the  work  of  the  John  Milton  Society  has  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly,  reaching  increasing  numbers 
of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 


enlisting  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
ligious  and  philanthropic  organizations. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Jula 
Anable,  and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Julie  Trav  ^ 
bridge,  Mrs.  Anne  Terwillinger,  and  Mn 
Mary  Bonbright. 


MATTHEW  A.  DUNN,  BLIND 
LEGISLATOR 
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Matthew  A.  Dunn,  who  served  six  years 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  four  tereJ 
in  Congress  despite  the  handicap  of  blindT 
ness,  died  February  14  in  Pittsburgh.  His  ag| 
was  fifty-six. 

Mr.  Dunn  retired  as  the  Democratic  Rep  syhar 
resentative  from  the  Thirty-fourth  Congro  Cunc 
sional  District  on  the  advice  of  his  physician 
He  did  not  stand  for  re-election  in  1940.  Fo 
the  last  six  months  he  had  not  been  well  an(  Mr 
had  spent  most  of  his  time  at  his  home  01 


Orchard  Heights,  Baldwin  Township. 

He  was  born  in  suburban  Braddock  in  i8%| 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  Meyersdale.  In  hit 
spare  time  he  sold  newspapers  to  help  hii 
family.  When  he  was  twelve  he  was  struck  ia 
the  left  eye  with  a  snowball  and  lost  the  si^ 
of  it.  Eight  years  later  he  lost  the  sight  of  hit 
right  eye  in  a  wrestling  match. 

Undismayed,  he  finished  his  education  at 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  being  graduated  from  the  latte 
in  1908. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  in  1926,  serving  until  1931 
As  a  member  of  the  lower  house  he  was  an 
ardent  champion  of  state  pensions  for  the 
blind.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  193* 
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and  was  rc-clcctcd  without  difficulty  in  1934, 
’36,  and ’38. 

During  his  eight  years  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Dunn  consistently  supported  legislative  meas- 
ores  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  His 
name  has  not  been  connected  with  much 
a  of  legislation  relating  to  the  blind  be- 

ausc  he  always  took  the  position  that  a  blind 
member  of  Congress  could  be  of  more  help 
by  supporting  some  seeing  man’s  bill  in 
bdialf  of  the  sightless  than  by  fathering  the 
l^islation  himself.  Because  of  his  thorough 
bowledge  of  the  subjea,  Mr.  Dunn  was 
able,  more  than  once,  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
to  save  the  day  for  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
bliod  by  answering  questions  in  a  way  that 
removed  all  doubt*  of  the  wisdom  of  the 


measure. 


He  leaves  a  widow,  Minnie  Rudolph  Dunn; 
a  brother,  Joseph  Dunn,  of  Aliquippa,  Penn- 
lylvania;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Mc- 
Cune,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 


MRS.  G.  E.  LINEBERRY 
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/ell  am  Mrs.  G.  E.  Lineberry,  wife  of  the  superin- 
ome  ojttudent  of  the  North  Carolina  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  died  on  the  night 
of  December  25, 1941,  after  a  long  illness.  She 
was  in  her  sixty-third  year. 

The  devoted  mother  of  six  children,  she 
jpent  her  life  in  rendering  service  to  her 
family,  her  friends,  and  to  the  work  in  which 
ber  husband  was  engaged.  She  kept  in  close 
touch  with  all  phases  of  the  school’s  work  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  pupils. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  met  in 
Weigh  she  t(X)k  an  active  part  in  planning 
ibe  meeting  and  contributed  much  in  a  quiet 
wy  to  its  success.  Never  seeking  publicity, 
ibe  spent  her  life  in  unselfish  devotion  to 
others. 
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Read  Talking  Boor  Topics,  issued  quar¬ 
terly,  irt^-print  edition  free;  Tallying  Boo\ 
tdidon,  $ijoo  a  year. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  appointment  of  John  M.  Gerbert  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  as  superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  has  recently  been  announced  by 
the  State  Social  Welfare  Commission,  the 
governing  body  of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Ger¬ 
bert  succeeds  Mr.  Eric  S.  Wessborg  who  re¬ 
tired  after  a  lengthy  career  in  activities  for 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Gerbert  was  connected  with  the  Grand 
Rapids  Board  of  Education  for  eighteen  and 
one-half  years  in  an  administrative  and  exe¬ 
cutive  capacity,  was  investigator  of  all  state 
institutions  by  appointment  of  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  William  A.  Comstock,  has  been  active 
in  fraternal  circles  and  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  social  legislation  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 


JEWISH  BRAILLE  REVIEW 
LITERARY  COMPETITION 

The  Jewish  Braille  Review  again  conduas 
a  competition  which  this  year  will  consist  of 
two  separate  projects:  a  short  story  competi¬ 
tion  and  a  poetry  competition.  The  contest  is 
open  to  writers  in  the  British  Empire,  South 
America,  and  the  United  States. 

Awards  of  twenty-five,  fifteen,  and  ten  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  given  as  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes  to  the  authors  of  the  stories  and  the 
poems  which  arc  considered  of  the  highest 
merit.  In  addition,  a  gold  medal  known  as 
The  Helen  Keller  medal  will  be  awarded  for 
the  poem  judged  to  be  of  outstanding  value. 
Manuscripts  must  be  received  before  August 
15,  1942.  For  further  information  write  to 
J.  B.  R.  Literary  Competition,  P.  O.  Box  36, 
McM’ris  Heights  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Hedwin  C.  Anderson  is  Vocational  Coun¬ 
selor  for  the  Division  of  Social  Welfare 
and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Merton  M.  Lake  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Barnes  School,  a  farm  school  for  the  blind, 
at  Henniker,  New  Hampshire. 

L.  Leydesdorff-van  Praag  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Nederlandsch  Indische  Blindenbond, 
Java. 

Dr.  Bertholo  Lowenfeld  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Eugene  Morgret  is  Retail  Sales  Manager, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

Eber  L.  Palmer  is  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Eva  B.  Palmer  is  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind. 

Dorothy  O.  Post  is  Co-ordinator  of  the 
Home  Teacher  Training  Course  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind. 


Dr.  P.  C.  Potts  is  Assistant  Director  of  tl 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Charles  J.  Ritter  is  the  technician  of  tl 
W.PA.  Project. 

Natalie  E.  Ruth  is  a  teacher  of  home  ec 
nomics  and  sewing  at  the  Pennsylvai 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blio 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Student,  twenty-three,  majoring  in  sociol 
ogy  for  B.A.  degree  from  Fisk  University  ii 
June,  1942,  northern  born  Negro,  matun, 
good  personality,  vocalist,  active  in  studea 
body  activities;  lost  sight  in  second  year  a 
public  high  school;  desires  |X)sition  as  teacha 
or  as  community  center  worker.  Addrei 
E.  C.,  Outlooks  for  the  Blind  and  The  Teack 
ers  Forum. 

Partially-sighted  woman,  thirty-nine,  PhD 
Boston  University  (1940),  having  previou 
grade  and  high  school  teaching  experience  iu 
two  schools  for  the  blind,  and  editorial  and 
lecturing  experience.  Graduate  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind.  Address  N.  N,  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

1  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

. Dollars 

(Signature) 

(Address) 

